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PREFACE 


a 

JF  a  few  only  of  the  busy  men  of  this 
busy  new  century  wiO  s  re  «  few 
moments  of  time  in  the  w..a-i  of  busy 
activities  to  the  perusai  of  these  pages, 
then  the  author,  who  navigated  the  sei 
of  traffic  during  the  last  third  of  the  old 
century,  both  in  operation  and  observation 
will  pass  out  feeling  that  he  owed  the  old 
world  nothing  by  way  of  an  apology  for 
giving  this  little  book  an  existence. 
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PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE   FOR 
BUSY  BUSINESS  MEN. 


GRAY-HEADED  ADVICE. 

In  looking  through  an  old  book  the  other  day, 
I  came  across  the  following  "  Good  advice  to 
business  men,"  which  certainly  is  as  much  good 
solid  meat  as  a  nut  of  that  size  could  contain. 
Ihis  advice"  was  published  over  forty  years 
ago  and,  as  I  have  referred  to  it  as  the  meat  of  a 
nut,  It  IS,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  venerable  age 
a  chestnut,"  but  not  one  of  the  kind  which  gets 
mouldy  with  age.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the  great 
army  of  toilers  who  are  struggling  for  fortunes 
behind  the  counter  to-day  as  it  was  to  their  pre- 
decessors forty  years  age    Here  it  is: 

"What  perturbation  of  mind!  What  strug- 
gung  and  scratching  and  shifting  and  lying  and 
cheating  is  practised  every  day  by  mammon  wor- 
shippers to  make  money!  What  a  comparison 
between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful.  Of  the 
millions  who  embark  in  business  to  make  money, 
how  few  succeed,  and  why?  Because  but  few 
know  the  secret  of  success.  Most  think  it  chance 
or  good  fortune;  but  they  are  sadly  mistaken- 
and  If  such  as  are  now  pining  to  get  rich  would 
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only  mind  the  following  advice  and  be  guided 

atten^*to''!i'"''"'''  of  everybody  else  alone,  and 

want    „,/        T"'  '^°"'  ''"y  ^^^'  y°"  don't 
want,  use  every  hour  to  advantage,  and  study  to 

rnake  even  le.sure  hours  useful;  think  twice  be- 
wi  1  h^e       Z  '^'^  "  ^•'■"■"^^  '•^•"-'"ber  you 
il  ijr      'T''"  '°  ""^^^  ^°'  *':  fi"d  recreatio" 
.n  looking  after  your  business;  buy  low   sell    Tr 
and  take  care  of  the  profits;  look  over'our  books 
regu  arly,  and  if  you  find  an  error,  trace  it  out 
should  a  stroke  of  niisfortune  co^e  u^on  you 
n  trade    retrench,  work  harder,  but  never  flv 
the  track;  confront  difficulties  ^ith  unflTchiS 
perseverance,  and  they  will  disappear    at    laTt! 
though   you    fad    m   the   struggle  you   will   be 

or'Srowd  Ih  ''■''™"  '°  '"^^"^^  °"  ^^is  advice 
or  crowd  better  or  more  practical  counsel  into 
the  same  space.  "  Let  the  business  of  eve^bodv 
else  alone  and  attend  to  your  own  "  has  th^S 
of  genume  metal,  but  who  is  able  to  observe  "^ 
O  her  people's  business  is  so  much  easier  to  look 
after  and  attend  to  than  our  own;  and  it  b  "g 

th  Hnf  oTUr" ''^  ''"'"  ^''^'•''°"  -d  follow 
the  Ime  of  least  resistance,  we  simply  follow  the 
crowd  and  miss  the  plums 

cn«w,     and  ,l,|,„g|,  „  |„„  ^^„  ^^^  ^y 
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our  lives  by  these  old  saws,  we  go  right  down  the 
street  trading  off  our  capital  for  what  we  don't 
want,  and  biting  off  more  than  a  half-dozen  such 
fellows  could  possibly  chew.  Still,  we  wonder 
how  It  IS  that  we  don't  get  rich. 
"Use  every  hour  to  advantage  and  study  to 

ZTfnT  '^'^"'■^''°"^«  ««^f"'"  is  plain,  simple 
and  to  the  pomt,  but  if  we  never  get  rich  until 
we  observe  th,s  rule,  I  fear  we  shall  never  enter 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    How  ought  we 
to  spend  the  hours  to  the  best  advantage  a!  busi- 
ness men  seekmg  fortunes  of  greater  or  lesser 
cI.rnens.ons?     Sitting  in  the  theltre  boxes  n^h 
after  n.ght.^      N-^.     In  the  social  club?      No 
unfl  the  fortune  is  made.    Playing  poker  in  ques 
tmnable  places  and   indulging  in   the  cup  that 

IIVZIT  '"'•*^"  '"'°'-'-'  "°*  ex- 
actly. In  Idle  gossiping  and  profitless  and  vulgar 
conversation?  By  no  means.  Yet  this  is  the 
way  the  most  of  us  spend  our  leisure  hours  and 
st^M  we  wonder  why  Dame  Fortune  does  not 
smile  upon  us  as  she  does  upon  the  man  who 
makes  use  of  every  hour  to  advantage,  even  tum- 
.ng  his  leisure  hours  to  practical  fc^ount 

Think  twice  before  you  throw  away  a  shill- 
ng  IS  also  plain  English,  yet  only  one  in  a 
ewarTi?'""  '''  '""  '"^P-'  and'enjoV  the 

The  act  o'f  thrh''''°"  "''°  ^^^^''^  °''-'-  '* 
stOD   o  thtt  uT  '''  *^'  "'°''  °f  «s  do  i-.ot 

£  and  is  "'"'  ^'i°''.^'  ^""^"^er  the  shill- 
wg,  and  sti  1  we  wonder  in  idiotic,  blank  amaze- 
ment why  the  shillings  desert  us  «;  freely,  whle 
they  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  the  fellow  who 
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pVeVS  ""^  "^"^  "'"  "^^  *''  •'"'"^  ^  •«» 
"Find  recreation  in  looking  after  your  busi- 
be  .It  ^1^""'="  ^°^y  y«rs  ago  and  seems  to 
times  O  T  °^  J°'"'  "■*''  t*'"^  -"^dern 
SL  't  '"^'^  '^'  "^'"''  ^«"»tion  in 

looking  away  from  your  business,  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  old  rule.  Our  way  is  to 
wht7..^"''  ^°  ^""^^  *°  ^"""^  fashionable  resort 

ourlh.  f  u  "'^'  '"^'"8^  °"^  business  during 
and  H  ;rr    Th  '  ''T  "^^"^  "^  ^om,  Dick 

couid":nT;-get':!^iraf,T  "^^.^"'^  '^  ^^ 

thino-  f„  "'  "  ^°"'d  be  an  easy 

Old  rule  didn^  know  what  he  was  writing  about. 

to  ^nA^"^  "  °"'  '^'"^  *^  ^--^  ^"  --eally  trying 
to  do,  and  were  we  to  exercise  the  same  judgi^em 

of  aKT-  ^'T  ^'^°'-'  '"  ^-^^  °^--"e 
do, nth  P  '  '"  *''''  "&°°d  ^''^i'^e"  as  we 
hopelei"  °"'  °"'  ""^  "°""  "°^  •'^  -  -t'-"y 

is  W  wlv'nf'i  ^"^rV"'"'  '^'  ^'S^^^y  to  success 
and  nntK  !!•  '''"'"S^  ^"^  ^  reasonable  profit, 
and^^^ot  by  cutting  and  slashing,  and  lying'  and 

"Take  care  of  the  profits  "  is  certainly  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  but  a  difficult  one  "^for  us 
enouTr  '°,°'""^"     ^h^"  -^  -e  fortunate 

,   uui   we  auD  old   bqueezit    a   two-Iee-fred 
specimen  of  the  swine  tribe   because  he  hoards 
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his  profits;  but  Squeezit  gets  there  all  the  same 
while  we  remain  on  the  outside. 

"  Never  fly  the  track  "  is  the  key,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  which  unlocks  the  secret  of  success.   When 
misfortune  of  any  kind  comes  upon  us,  instead 
of  retrenching  and  putting  forth  renewed  ener- 
gies, we  become  disheartened  and  fly  the  track. 
And  we  do  this  although  the  difficulty  may  be 
purely  local  and  of  a  trifling  character.    We  give 
up,  sell  out  or  trade  oflf  our  business— the  busi- 
ness which   we  best  understand  and  for  which 
we  may  be  best  qualified— and  rush  headlong  with 
feverish  excitement  into  a  business  which  is  new 
to  us  and  if  we  succeed  it  is  more  good  luck  than 
good  management.     It  is  this  tendency  to  "  fly 
the  track  "  which  has  given  the  Yankee  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "  Jack  of  all  trade,  and  master 
of  none.      The  sure  and  certain  way  to  ultimate 
success  IS  to  confront  difficulties  with  unflinching 
perseverance"  and   they  will  disappear  at   last 
and  leave  us  master  of  the  situation.     Every  ob- 
stacle surmounted,  every  difficulty  overcome  and 
every  obstruction  removed  is  a  long  stride  to- 
ward the  goal  of  ultimate  success,— in  fact  this 
IS  success  whether  the  award  includes  dollars  or 
not. 
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ADVAXTAGES  OF  THE  CASH  SYSTEM. 

(A  Prize  Essay.) 

Cash  and  Credit  are  twin  brothers.  They 
are  as  old  as  commerce  itself.  Cash-nicknamed 
Keady  Pay  —was  strong  and  popular  from 
the  start,  wliile  Credit  was  timid  and  had  few 
tnends.  As  civihzation  advanced  and  commerce 
widened,  men  felt  more  and  more  inclined  to  place 
confidence  in  each  other,  hence  Credit  grew  until 
It  assumed  abnormal  proportions. 

Credit  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  business 
m  all  civilized  countries,  and  that  to  do  away  with 
't  would  diminish  the  volume  of  business  to  an 
unnecessary  and  alarming    extent.     The    state- 
ment IS,  no  doubt,  true;  but  it  is  made  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  having  reference  to  the    larger    com- 
plicated operations  in  the  great  world  of  industry 
and  exchange,  and  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the    feasibility   or   desirability   of   adopting   the 
cash  system  in  the  retailing  of  merchandise.  That 
a  retail  business  can  be  started,  or  an  established 
business  remodelled  on  a  cash  basis  and  run  suc- 
cessfully, has  been  demonstrated  over  and   over 
again      Cash  stores  are  increasing  daily,  and  all 
who  have  given  the  system  a  fair  trial,  find  it  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  old  plan    of    giving 
credit.     Now,  let  us  see  what  the  advantages  of 
the  cash  system  are. 
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The  retailing  of  merchandise  on  credit  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  is  an  act  devoid  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  "  But  we  discriminate,"  say  the 
credit  dealers.  Well,  if  you  do,  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  your  faculty  for  discriminating,  judging  by 
the  general  result,  is  mightily  at  fault.  The  fact 
is,  a  safe  discrimination,  especially  in  a  grocery 
business,  is  well-nigh  impracticable.  The  fellows 
who  wear  white  aprons  and  grind  our  coffee 
are  as  courageous  as  any  other  class  of  retailers, 
but  when  they  attempt  to  play  the  discrimination 
act  they  find  that  numan  nature  is  an  unsolvable 
riddle. 

A  retail  business  is  a  game  of  warfare.  The 
proprietor  is  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
dollars  which  make  up  his  capital  are  his  only 
available  forces.  Common  sense  should  teach 
him  that  \ictory  can  be  won  only  by  good  gen- 
eralship in  the  proper  handling  of  these  metallic 
forces.  The  average  retailer  is  not  supplied  with 
an  over-plus  of  capital.  If  he  had  more  he  could 
use  it  a  good  share  of  the  time  in  replenishing 
stock,  taking  advantage  of  the  market  and  in 
discounting  bills.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore, 
that  every  dollar  invested  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  sight— that  is,  available  for  use  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  business  may  require.  It 
matters  not  how  many  dollars  are  invested  in  the 
business,  it  is  only  that  portion  at  present  avail- 
able or  in  sight  that  operates  as  working  capital. 
Every  dollar  of  invested  capital  that  passes  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  retailer  ceases  to  be  work- 
ing capital  and  imperils  the  solvency  of  the  busi- 
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ness  to  just  that  extent.    It  is  no  longer  a  vital 
torce  in  the  business,  and  although  it  may  return 
—a  matter  of  chance— it  is  unavailable  and  dead 
Suppose  A.  invests  $2,000  in  business.    Now,  in 
the  start  every  dollar  of  this   sum    is   working 
capital.     At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  takes 
an  inventory  resulting  as  follows:  Merchandise, 
;.'i°°\f '^'""^  accounts,  $1,000.     Assuming 
cash  on  hand  sufficient  to  cover  all  liabilities,  A.  is 
well  pleased  with  the  result.    He  is  new  in  the 
business  and  fancies  he  has  lived  out  of  it,  paid  all 
expenses  and  cleared  $500.    Fond  delusion  I  This 
IS  the  igms  fatuus  of  the  credit   system.      The 
beginner  always  Counts  these  increasing  personal 
accounts  as  available  assets,  but,  sooner  or  later, 

of  troTbL.  "  "•=  "^'^"  ''  ^  "'°'^''  ■"  ^  *'- 
There  is  a  difference  between  an  available  re- 
source and  a  realizable  resource.  The  former  is 
a  goodrpurchasing,  bill-discounting  and  debt-pay- 
ng  factor  ready  for  use  when  needed,  while  the 
latter  lacks  these  properties,  becoming  available 
mn  /      r/"o"""'^^'"  t™«  3"''  never  when 

t^     T^^  .^"'  '"PP°^^'  ■■"  '^'  <^«^«  -««"">ed, 
that  all  of  A.S  personal  accounts  are  realizable, 

^Lf  T!'"'  *''"'  ''"  ^S'"'  "^e  =e«^°nd  year 
with  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  vital  force  or  work- 
ing capital  than  he  began  with.  His  business 
must  be  kept  up,  although  his  available  resource 
have  been  reduced  one-fourth.  To  follow  A  in 
h^  struggles  from  year  to  year  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  and  note  from  time  to^ime  his 
frantic  efforts  to  get  help  from  that  sink-hole,  the 
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ledger;  to  listen  to  the  wrangling  over  disputed 
accounts;  to  mark  the  ill-will  caused  by  these  vain 
attempts  to  realize  on  dead  paper,  and  to  gather 
up  all  the  false  promises,  broken  ph.dges.  bitter 
disappomtments,  degrading  subterf  /,es,  sleepless 
nights,  heartburnings  and  headbursiings— all  this 
w-ould  be  an  object  lesson  in  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  credit  system. 

I  am  not  overdrawing  the  picture  in  the  least. 
I  place  A.  among  those  who  finally  succeed  in 
overcoming  "  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  " 
in  spite  of  the  credit  system.  If  I  were  desirous 
of  giving  my  readers  a  picture  that  would  wither 
a  rose  on  a  marble  tombstone,  I  would  depict  the 
sickening  career  of  the  great  majority  who  have 
gone  down  in  the  quicksands  of  credit.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  men  who  wasted  their  energies 
and  ost  everything  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs 
should  curse  the  system  that  robbed  them  of  their 
capital,  deprived  them  of  their  freedom,  cheated 
hem  oiit  of  life's  best  opportunities  and  blasted 
their  faith  in  mankind  ? 

Safe  business  can  be  conducted  only  on  sound 
business  principles.  Every  element  entering  into 
a  business  should  be  either  a  resource  or  a  lia- 
bility. Every  resource  should  possess  a  present 
value-a  value  certain  and  in  sight,  and  capable 
of  adjustment  at  all  times.  Where  every  dollar 
of  capital  and  earnings  is  kept  revolving  in  the 
business  resources  are  of  three  kinds-commodi- 

of'^r  r"M°^  '^'^''  '"^  "^'^-  A"  evidence 
of  debt  should  possess  a  fixed  value  as  certain 
and  immutable  as  the  coin  of  the  realm     Tsly 
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"  should  possess,"  for  if  it  does  not,  it  is  not  a 
resource  according  to  sound  business  principles, 
and,  being  jn  uncertain  quantity,  proves  a  snare 
and  a  delusion  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness.    The  ledger  of  a  business  run  on  the  credit 
system  contains  many  such  snares  and  delusions. 
It  may  contain  evidences  of  debt  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not be  used  for  meeting  current  expenses,  for 
hquidatmg  matured  bills,  for  bank  discounts,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  they  are  not  true  resources. 
What  are  they?    Simply  a  bundle  of  uncertain- 
ties, a  mjll-stone  around  the  neck  of  their  owner 
the  great  nightmare  of  the  credit  system,  whose 
pnncipal  use  is  to  worry  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor mto  a  premature  grave.     When  will  re- 
tailers learn  that  a  certain  bit  of  knowledge  has 
never  yet  been  acquired  by  mortal  man— namely, 
to  know  when,  where,  and  to  what  extent  to  mve 
credit?    When  will  they  learn  that  tearing  off 
weighing  out,  charging  and  delivering  merchan- 
dise and  trusting  to  Providence  for  pay-day    is 
not  doing  business?    That  pay-day  for  a  full  re- 
muneration will  never  come,    as    thousands   of 
broken-down  retailers  know  to  their  sorrow 

Adopt  a  system  which  demands  value  for 
value  in  all  exchanges.  It  is  the  only  safe,  sound 
and  satisfactory  system  for  doing  a  retail  busi- 
ness. Adopt  this  system  and  you  are  henceforth 
a  free  man.  No  longer  wil!  you  chafe  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  the  jobber.  Yon  will  be  at  liberty 
to  buy  where  you  please  and  do  business  with 
less  capital,  for  every  dollar  will  be  at  your  com- 
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mand.  You  will  be  in  a  position  either  to  under- 
sell your  competitors  or  enjoy  a  larger  profit,  for 
you  will  be  able  to  buy  at  Iwttoni  prices  and  dis- 
count your  bills.  Adopt  this  system  am!  the 
demons  that  keep  you  tossing  at  night  on  your 
pillow  will  take  their  leave;  your  appetite  will 
return,  and  life  will  be  worth  the  living.  The 
dead-beat  will  cease  to  harass  you,  and  your 
brother  man  will  not  appear  to  you  as  utterly  de- 
praved as  he  now  does.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion, 
adopt  the  cash  system  for  the  sake  of  your  cus- 
tomers. It  will  make  them  more  industrious, 
more  economical,  more  truthf  il  and  better  citil 
zens  in  every  way. 
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HOW  A  YOUNG  GROCER  PLAYED  A 
TRICK  ON  HIS  WIFE. 


"  Speaking  of  funny  incidents  connected  with 
youthful  inexperiences  in  the  beginning  of  a  life 
behind  the  counter,"  said  an  old,  retired  merchant, 
during  a  pleasant  interview,  "  reminds  me  of  a 
foolish  trick  I  played  on  my  girl  wife  before  I 
was  fully  rnitiated  in  mercantile  affairs. 

"  I  had  been  but  recently  married,  and,  as  all 
newly-married  men  are,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
playing  tricks  on  their  innocent  wives,  I  was  a 
fiend.  Having  come  from  the  farm,  I  was  fresh 
and  very  green  in  business  matters.  I  had  opened 
a  little  grocery  store  in  my  home  village,  but  the 
cares  of  business  did  not  bear  heavily  upon  me. 
'  Business  before  pleasure,'  was  an  axiom  in  the 
geometry  of  business  success  the  truth  of  which 
had  not  yet  entered  my  head.  I  began  in  a  small 
way  because  circumstances  made  any  other  way 
impossible.  Among  my  customers  at- that  early 
time  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  but  the  most 
peculiar  stutterer  I  ever  knew.  He  spoke  rapidly, 
as  most  stutterers  do,  and  sometimes  he  would 
run  off  several  sentences  without  making  a  break. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  he  would  slip  a  cog 
and  then  business  would  be  suspended  until  he 
ran  down.  One  peculiarity  was  that  he  always 
ran  down  on  the  first  letter  of  the  word  marking 
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the  break.  For  instance,  if  the  break  occurred 
on  the  word  'butter,'  the  succession  of  sounds 
during  the  running-down  period,  which  would 
strike  the  ear  of  one  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  within 
'  S7k  fT^u^'  r°"'''  ^^  something  hke  this: 
h,Tf  K  K^  :  .*'  u"''  ''""^'  ''"*'  b-l>b-W>butty, 
but,  bubby,  bul>ub-ub-ub-b-b-b-ugh,'  a  labor- 
ious grunt  signifying  that  the  terrible  strain  was 
over  at  last.  During  this  pitiful  ordeal  the^ 
fortunate  man's  face  would  pass  through  all  the 

play  tag  all  over  his  face. 

the' JZ"™'t  *''\"°"th  would  try  to  swallow 

tie  lefTel  "^  'T.'T"^J"  "^'^'"^  *«-'  while 
the  left  ear  would  flop  backwards  and  forwards 

and  upwards  and  downwards  in  a  frantic  efTort  o 
find  out  what  was  the  mat'  ^ '. 

accoun?nr.t'!?  T  'l"""""S  •^"^t^""'  n°t  o„ 
account  of  the  dollars  he  paid  into  the  store,  or 
by  reason  of  any  particular  love  I  had  for  I  in, 
but  simply  for  the  fun  he  furnished  me.    I  a„  old 

lessness  of  youth  now  evoke  feelings  of  pity  and 

bSS  tts'T'l;,  ^""^'^  '^  "allous'^eLtS 
ca^se  t  hV  '^r^^'^''''  «"d  it  is  thoughtless  be- 
cause It  has  not  yet  reached  that  period  where  the 
serious  problems  of  life  must  be  solved 
h.H  ,'  „'"°''  '''■""^^  ''°'^''  f'e  one  I  occupied 
airectly  from  the  store  into  the  nrincinal  living 

S    a2  ^'V^'  "^-^  seen^'my  Ttutte   „"? 
fnend,  and  one  day,  when  I  saw    him   coming 
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down  the  street,  an  idea  popped  into  my  head. 
It  was  a  mischievous  idea,  prompted  by  an  idiotic 
craving  for  fun  regardless  of  consequences.  I 
resolved  to  play  a  trick  on  my  wife.  I  knew  that 
the  stvitterer  was  coming  to  my  store  to  trade, 
and  I  wanted  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  seeing  my  wife 
wait  on  him.  Entering  the  living  room  in  an 
apparent  hurry,  I  asked  my  unsuspecting  wife  to 
'tend  store'  unt"i  I  returned.  She  laid  aside 
her  work,  and,  tripping  into  the  store,  had  just 
reached  a  position  behind  the  counte-  when  the 
customer  entered.  He  was  very  much  confused, 
for  I  must  say  that  my  wife  was  pretty  and  very 
winning  in  her  manners.  Of  course,  the  glass 
in  the  door  enabled  me  to  become  an  eye-witness 
to  what  took  place  in  the  store,  and  this  is  what 
I  saw  and  heard: 

"  He — '  Good  afternoon  '  (with  a  graceful  bow 
and  a  flourish  of  the  right  arm). 

"She — 'Good  afternoon,  sir'  (looking  her 
sweetest  and  glancing  toward  the  living-room 
door). 

"  He — '  Fine  weather  we  are  having  these 
days?'  (becoming  very  much  agitated,  as  he 
thinks  how  awfully  liable  he  is  to  slip  a  cog). 

"  She—'  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  indeed  favored  with 
charming  weather.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?'  As  she  asked  the  question  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  counter  and  leaning  slightly  over, 
she  electrified  him  with  one  of  her  most  charm- 
ing smiles,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face, 
she  awaited  his  reply.  Slip  a  cog!  Why,  that 
look  and  smile  would  slip  a  cog  in  any  man's 
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anatomy,  let  alone  the  poor  fellow  who  stood 
trembling  m  mortal  terror  at  tlie  thought  of  what 
was  about  to  occur  and  which  would  change  that 
sweet  smile  into  a  frightened  look.  The  poor 
fellow  knew  he  could  not  answer  her  question 
with  any  degree  of  safety  without  putting  forth 
a  mighty  effort,  anc'  so,  shutting  his  eyes  and 
clasping  his  hands  ,n  a  grip  of  desperation,  with 
she.:  der  blades  raised  to  nearly  a  level  with  the 
ears,  the  fun  began. 

,.,,"  ^^~'  X°"  "^ay  S've  me  some  tit-tit-tit-titty- 
t.tty-m-t,t-titty-t,t-t.t-t-toy.toy-toy-ty.tit-t-t-t-/.a.-'^ 

trie,  tn"""  'if  'T'  '°"'''  '"  ''  "■''^■■^  '"'«  "^""th 
nes  to  swallow  the  right     .r.     When  the  cog 

shpped  my  wife  jumped  aboct  two  feet,  coming 

down  with  one  little  foot  in  the  tea-ches   an<l  the 

other  in  the  soda  keg;  but  before  her  customer 

ouched  bottom  she  had  extricated  herself  7Z 
uas  bounding  toward  the  glass    door    with    a 

e'Xtt  f  ™-  /^hen  she  entered  the  roon^ 

,![Jr1  '^1,  r  'u''  '"'■"  '■"'■"&  °"  'he  floor  con- 
u.bed  with  laughter.  Of  course,  the  customer 
fled,  never  to  return,  but  what  did  I  care  as  bnJ 
as  my  childish  craving  for  fun  was  appeased  "^ 
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HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  BUY. 

To  know  ivhat  to  buy  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  kind  of  stuff  you  buy  has  a  greater  bearing 
on  the  question  of  ultimate  success  than  the  man- 
ner of  buying  it.  Of  course  to  buy  too  much  or 
too  little  of  certain  commodities  at  certain  times, 
or  pay  too  much  for  them,  would  show  a  lack  of 
business  acumen;  but  a  little  shortsightedness 
in  these  matters  would  be  far  less  injurious  to 
your  business  than  to  err  in  the  kind  of  goods 
bought.  You  may  verify  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position by  running  your  eye  over  your  stock. 
Here  and  there  you  will  notice  merchandise  that 
occupies  too  much  or  too  little  shelf  room;  but 
this  only  indicates  that  a  little  capital  is  need- 
lessly locked  up  for  a  short  time,  or  that  sales 
are  temporarily  lessened,  with  a  corresponding 
loss  of  profits.  And  unless  you  are  an  exjjert 
buyer  you  may  see  something  which  cost  you  a 
little  too  much  money,  but  this  also  is  not  a  serious 
matter ;  i>  simply  means  a  temporarily  diminished 
profit.  These  errors  of  judgment  do  not  destroy 
capital ;  they  only  hinder  capital  in  the  production 
of  dividends  or  profits.  They  narrow  margins 
and  lessen  income,  but  as  long  as  enough  remains 
to  meet  expenses  capital  is  safe.  But  look  under 
the  counters  and  the  cellar  stairway  and  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  wareroom,  and  you  will  find 
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fragments  of  the  real  corpse  of   your   working 
capital.    And  not  only  in  out  of  sight  places,  but 
on  your  very  shelves,  exposed  to  the  pitiless  gaze 
of  the  public  eye,  may  be  found  like  evidences 
of  financial  decay.     Dead  stock!      What  a  re- 
flector of  business  incapacity  to  the  public  eye 
and  what  a  pricking  reminder  of  losses  irregain- 
able  to  the  eye  of  the  man  who  paid  his  money 
for  them!    Dead?    Aye,  worse  than  dead,  for 
their  ghastly  remains  are  still  unburied.     Why 
not  take  them  out  in  the  back  yard  and  bury 
them  out  of  sight.    You  need  not  fear  publicity 
for  the  sole  mourner  and  the  only  one  concerned 
would  be  yourself.     Rid  yourself  of  the  illusory 
Idea  that  they  may  not  be  quite  dead  yet,  and  that 
some  sweet  day  you  may  be  able  to  palm  them 
otf  on  your  creditors  at  seventeen  cents  on  the  dol- 
ar,.or  that  they  might  be  worked  off  with  the 
live  stock  in  case  you  should  happen  to  meet  some 
fool  farmer  who  wanted  to  trade  his  farm  for  a 
stock  of  merchandise.  Remember  this  fact,  proven 
by  the  exper^nce  of  the  age:    A  stock  of  mer- 
chandise   If  freed  from  its   dead    element,    will 
command  more  money  tl-.an    if    negotiated    in 
gross;  and  the  more  conspicuous  the  dead  ele- 
ment, the  greater  will  be  the  difference  in  the 
sum  realizable.    You  will  see,  then,  that  this  dead 
element  in  your  stock  not  only  haunts  you  like 
an  evil  spectre  and  occup^s  valuable  space  in 
your  store,  but  it  actually  contaminates  your  live 
stock  by  depreciating  its  value.     Yes.  take  it  out 
and  bury  it,  and  as  you   pronounce   the    words 
ashes  to  ashes, '  solemnly  resolve  that  hence- 
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forth  you  will  consult  the  requirements  of  yc  t 
trade  and  buy  accord. ugly. 

The  contents  of  every  retail  store  should  be  a 
sure  and  certain  index  to  the  tastes  and  demands 
of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  purchase  them. 
Such  a  stock  would  be  worth  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  its  cost  at  all  times,  because  it  is  saleable 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  located.  Hence,  to  buy 
goods  that  will  sell  is  to  buy  what  the  people  want, 
and  to  know  what  the  people  want  is  to  know 
7i'hat  to  buy.  The  retailer  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
serve  as  an  educator.  He  may  be  able  to  instil 
new  notions  into  his  customers'  heads  as  to  the 
kind  of  food  and  raiment  they  require,  but  the 
experiment  is  a  dangerous  one  to  the  man  who 
needs  all  his  capital  in  doing  business.  If  you 
are  being  consumed  with  a  philanthropic  desire 
to  become  a  public  benefactor,  you  have  evidently 
mistaken  your  calling.  Instead  of  buying  and 
selling  calico,  crackers  and  codfish  for  a  living, 
you  should  be  writing  essays  on  moral  ethics  for 
glory.  Better  give  up  the  notion  of  educating  the 
jjeople  up  to  your  newfangled  ideas  of  what  they 
ought  to  buy,  and  simply  supply  them  wiih  what 
they  'cvant  to  buy.  Your  own  taste  may  not  be 
in  harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  jjeople  around 
you,  and  as  you  buy  goods  to  sell,  you  see  it 
would  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  be  guided  solely 
by  your  own  taste  in  buying.  I  say  foolish  be- 
cause by  so  doing  you  cannot  avoid  loading  your 
shelves  with  dead  stock,  and  as  this  element  in- 
creases your  working  capital  decreases  in  the 
same  ratio. 
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In  selecting  your  various  lines  do  not  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  some  other  retailer  in  some 
other  locality.     What  would  suit  the  tastes  and 
conditions  of  people  in  one  community  might  be 
quite   unsaleable   in   another   community.      The 
writer  has  proved  the  truthfulness  of  this  pro- 
position in  his  own  experience  while  engaged  in 
the  shoe  trade  at  two  points  distant  from  each 
other.    At  the  first  place  the  bulk  of  trade  came 
from  the  homes  of  the  country  mechanic,  the 
day  laborer,  and  the  farmer.     The  taste  of  this 
trade  was  not  fastidious.    It  did  not  demand  fine 
high-priced  goods.     It  was  governed   by   rigid 
economy  and  regarded  utility  a.  being  far  more 
important  than  style.    What  these  people  wanted 
was  length,  breadth,  weight,  substantiality  and 
moderation  in  price.     At    che    other    place    the 
major  part  of  my  trade  had  no  use  for  goods  of 
this  kind,   not  because  they  were  blessed  with 
greater  means  or  better  brains,  but  because,  beinsj 
a  little  world  by  themselves,  they  had  developed 
tastes  peculiar  to  themselves.    These  people  were 
governed  by  style,  regardless  of  price-4ven  the 
factory  girls  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
anything  less  than  a  $3.50  or  a  $4.00  hand-turned 
Md  shoe  for  every-day  wear.     And  not  only  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  shoe  demanded,  but 
there  was  actually  a   diflference  in   the   si^es  re- 

ttemostf  ''"  'r  ''"='  '  ^^°-  5-  E  wide  was 
the  most  frequently  called  for,  while  at  the  latter 

place  It  was  a  No.  3;^  on  a  D  last. 

There  are  retailers  who  borrow  brains  off  their 

jobber  or  manufacturer  to  guide  them  in  their 
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purchases,  but  if  you  are  prospering  you  are  not 
one  of  them.    What  does  the  wholesaler  know  of 
the  needs  of  the  little  community    upon  whose 
patronage  you  rely  for  success?    Nothing  what- 
ever.   You  are  in  a  position  to  know;  they  are 
not.    And  then  there  is  the  drummer.    God  knows 
he  has  sins  enough  to  answer  for,  but  the  unpar- 
donable sin  you  charge  him  with — that  of  selling 
you  stuflf  you  have  no  use  for — is  no  sin  at  all. 
Every  time  he  does  a  thing  of  that  kind  the  re- 
cording angel  writes  opposite  his  name,  "  Well 
done,  good^and  faithful  servant."     It  proves  his 
efficiency  as  a  salesman  and  entitles  him  to  a 
higher  place  in  the  opinion  of  his  employer.    You 
remember  the  old  saying:   "Any   fool  can  sell 
a  man  what  he  wants,  but  it  takes  ..  salesman 
to  sell  a  customer  something  he  doesn't  want." 
The  man  with  the  omnipresent  "  grip  "  calls  on 
you    not  to  entertain    you    with    unpublishable 
"  yarns,"  but  to  do  business,  and  if  you  don't  know 
what  you  want  his  chances  for  success  are  greater 
than  if  you  do  know,  for  he  will  unload  some- 
thing on  you  that  was  as  dead  to  the  house  he 
represents  as  it  will  be  to  you.     The  drummer 
can  do  some  wonderful  things,  but  he  cannot 
effect  a  legal  sale  without  a  iMling  buyer;  and 
when  you  find  yourself  over-stuffed  with  some- 
thing you  cannot  sell,  and  you  feel  like  kicking, 
just  pull  the  throttle  wide  open  and  let  her  go, 
but  don't  waste  your  sole-leather  on  the  wrong 
man.    In  the  d'.ys  of  our  grandfathers  the  man 
who  "  didn't  know  beans  when  the  bag  was  open  " 
was  considered  a  fool,  but  to-day  there  are  men 
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actually  running  at  large  who  do  not  know  that 
the  time  to  determine  whether  they  want  or  do 
not  want  a  thing  is  before  they  buy  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat:  Study  the  require- 
ments of  your  trade  to  know  what  to  buy  and 
thus  buy  what  you  can  sell,  and  if  you  are  careful 
in  avoiding  overbuying  and  underbuying,  you  will 
always  have  what  your  customers  want  and  it 
will  be  fresh,  clean  and  seasonable. 
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CLEANLINESS  IS  GODLINESS. 


Cleanliness  is  not  only  iir.rt  to  godliness,  it  is 
godliness  ilsclf.  .Ml  ladies  of  refined  manners 
and  cultivated  tastes,  associate  the  uncleanly  with 
the  ungodly.  This  is  perfectly  natural.  It  would 
be  the  most  unnatural  thing  in  the  world  for 
ladies  of  good  breeding  to  associate  anything  un- 
clean with  \Yhat  they  conceive  to  be  true  godli- 
ness. 

If  the  man  who  "  lives  to  eat  "  were  to  visit 
some  of  our  suburban  grocery  stores  and  meat 
markets,  on  a  tour  of  observation,  he  would 
change  his  purpose  in  living  and  henceforth  "  eat 
to  live."  He  would  no  longer  eat  for  pleasure; 
life  would  assume  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  prolong  it  by  any  other  means, 
he  would  willingly  give  up  eating  altogether. 

Our  wives  (God  bless  them  with  intelligence), 
are  entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty  of  preparing 
the  food  we  eat.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  the  materials  used,  for 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  selection.  In  preparing 
and  cooking  these  materials,  the  grand  aim  should 
be,  not  to  tickle  the  palate  only,  but  to  furnish 
the  tody  with  the  best  tissue-forming  materials. 
They  realize  the  fact  that  food  material  cannot 
accomplish  its  purpose  unless  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  taste.  Therefore,  all  appear- 
ances in  a  grocery  store,  a  meat  market,  a  deliv- 
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ery  wagon  or  any  other  place  where  food  mater- 
ials are  exposed,  which  oflfend  the  eye   or  out- 
rage the  nostrils,  are  Irx.ked  upon  by  them  as  evi- 
dences of  ungodliness.     In  the  very  nature  of 
thmgs  .t  cannot  be  otiherwise.      It  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  th.-  muid  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  body,  anil  when  the  senses  are  oflfended 
in  the  handling:  and  marketing  of  food  materials, 
the  physical  organs  being  thus  acted  upon,  will 
not  perform  their  functions  properly,  and  physical 
injury  ,s  the  result.     To  illustrate  the  force  of 
this  law  of  our  Ix^ing,  the  following  experience 
of  a   ady  m  a  Michigan  town  will  be  in  point. 
This  lady,  for  nearly  a  year,  had  been  buying  her 
grocery  and  meat  supplies  of  a  dealer  she  had 
never  seen.    Neither  had  she  ever  been  inside  the 
store,  havmg  given  her  orders  to  and  received  her 
goods  from  the  farm's  delivery  cle^k.     She  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  and 
the  prices  charged    that  she  made  up  her  mind 
one  day  to  walk  over  to  the  store  and  form  the 
acquaintance  of  the  proprietors.     She  found  the 
grocer  p.ckmg  walnut  shells  out  of  the  lard  pail 
while  a  leaky-nose<l  boy,  with  an  old  back-alley 
hat  drawn  on  the  back  of  his  uncombed  head,  was 

lv"f  1!°/"'"?^  "'f  '"''  ""^  "  P''^<^^  °f  -cheese 
which  had  accidently  fallen  on  the  floor.  The 
boy,  who  was  a  quasi  clerk  of  the  "  kid  "  persua- 
sion, too  often  found  in  suburban  grocery  stores 
where  the  foreign  element  predominates,  was  dad 
in  the  customary  enamelled  breeches  supported 
by  a  smgle  suspender.  His  shirt  reminded  one  of 
Joseph  s  coat,  and  whether  striped  or  checked 
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in  colors  light  or  dark  whei.  first  put  on,  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  its  present  appearance.  Two 
or  three  of  his  fingers  were  bandaged  in  cotton 
rags,  and  the  exposed  portion  of  his  hands  were 
decorated  with  warts.  In  the  windo  v  were  a 
few  sickly  nubbins  of  com,  a  few  stalks  of  fly- 
blown celery,  and  some  bloated  cucumbers  af- 
fected with  "  the  yellows."  Near  the  window  a 
big,  shaggy  black  dog  was  waving  his  bushy  tail 
over  the  pickle  keg. 

Passing  through  an  archway,  the  lady  entered 
the  meat  market.  The  appearance  of  the  meat 
cutler  nearly 'paralyzed  her.  His  long  apron  was 
stained  and  streaked  with  blood ;  his  shirt  sleeves 
were  soiled  with  the  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house ; 
his  face  was  so  tattooed  with  the  marks  of  bloody 
fingers  that  when  he  smiled  he  looked  !ikf  Satan 
gloating  over  lost  souls,  and  his  hands — well, 
what  ivould  a  lady  think  of  them,  anyway? 
Shanks  and  soup  bones  covered  with  flies  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  through  the  back  door  came 
odors  of  decayed  meat  scraps  and — but  it  was 
enough.  Such  offensive  ev'  'ences  of  ungodliness 
sickened  the  lady  and  she  never  bought  another 
dollar's  worth  of  stuff  from  that  store.  Can  you 
blame  her?  Why,  no;  any  lady  so  utterly  lack- 
ing in  culture  as  not  to  be  offended  at  such  a 
condition  of  things  is  certainly  not  fit  to  reign 
over  the  sacred  precincts  of  home. 

Now,  this  grocer  was  not  a  Hottentot;  and 
neither  was  the  meat  cutter — who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  partner  in  the  business  to  the  extent  of  the 
meat  interest.     They  were  actually  white  men, 
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bom  and  cradled  in  the  two  best  Christianized 
countries  in  the  world— Old  England  and  the 
great  American  Republic.  If  the  store  had  been 
located  in  a  "  Polock  "  suburb,  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse;  but  as  it  was  there  was  no 
excuse.  The  foreign  element  referred  to  was  of 
a  different  "  color  " ;  and  the  lady  referred  to  was 
not  the  only  cultured  American  who  resided  in 
that  neighborhood. 

That  grocer  may  chance  to  read  this  essay- 
in  fact,  you,  dear  reader,  may  be  the  very  man ; 
and  if  you  are,  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice: 
it  will  do  you  good.    You  can  never  improve  your 
standing  as  a  citizen,  or  increase  the  profits  of 
your  business  until  you  turn   over  a  new  leaf. 
This  is  a  civilized,  Christian  country,  and  you 
must  clean  up  things.     Respectable  people  may 
patronize  you,   but  if  they  do    yoi-  rm^    thank 
your  order  and  delivery  clerk  for  it.    If  they  buy 
your   goods   it   is  because  they  do   not   come 
to  your  store  for  them.    When  they  do  visit  your 
premises  they  go  away  disgusted  and  look  up  a 
new     trading  place."    Now  quit  all  this  ungodli- 
ness at  once.     Soap,  water,  elbow  grease  and  a 
regenerated  heart  is  all  you  need.    Begin  by  rele- 
gating to  the  back  yard  every  cause  of  offense 
such  as  empty  boxes,  old  barrels,  broken  crockery! 
dried-up    and    fly-blown    beef    shanks,    decayed 
vegetables,  stale  fish,  rancid  butter,  eggs  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness,  dogs,  old  rubbers,  and 
everything  else  that  is  useless  and  stink-producing. 
Then  tackle  the  floor— why,  you  haven't  a  cus- 
tomer that  ever  saw  the  boards  in  that  floor     If 
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you  find  that  soap  and  water  make  no  impression, 
don't  get  discouraged ;  go  at  it  with  pickaxe  and 
spade.  Don't  wash  the  windows  and  let  in  any 
more  daylight  till  you  get  things  cleaned  up  in- 
side. You  will  then  never  know  the  extent  of 
your  ungodliness. 

When  the  job  is  completed  take  a  bath  and 
put  on  a  clean  shift;  and  if  your  leaky-nosed,  kid 
clerk  has  no  home  to  be  shipped  to,  and  your 
conscience  will  not  allow  you  to  turn  him  over 
to  Providence,  then  put  him  to  soak,  and  after  he 
is  thoroughly  evaporated,  sandpaper  him.  Of 
course,  this  femerging  from  darkness  to  light  must 
include  your  meat  partner.  Should  he  prove 
case-hardened,  threaten  a  dissolution;  and  if  he 
won't  dissolve,  knock  him  down  with  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  throw  him  out  with  the  old  shanks 
and  other  rubbish. 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  PROFITS. 

This  is  a  vital  question.      It    is    the    ail-im- 
portant, all-absorbing  question  of  the  hour.    We 
make  more  or  less  pretensions  over  some  other 
"  one  thing  needful,"  but  the  only  thing  we  give 
a  down-right  serious  thought  to  is  money.    "  Seek 
ye  tirst  a  profitable  business,  and  all  these  little 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  is  the  "  scrip- 
ture "  that  we  "  search  dally  "  in  these  our  days. 
If  a  modern  John  the  Baptist  were  to  appear  on 
the  banks   of   the   Grand   River   endowed   with 
power  to  instruct  every  man  how  to  solve  this 
problem  and  secure  the  one  thing  needful,  what 
a  stampede  there  would  be  from  Grand  Rapids 
and  all  the  country  round  about!     What  a  con- 
fession of  poverty  there  would  be!       What  a 
bedlam  of  voices  as  each  would  cry  out  at  sight 
of  the  wild-looking  prophet.     "  What  shall  I  do 
to  mcrease  the  profits  of  my  business?" 

Now,  it  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  tell  the 
retailer  how  he  can  increase  the  profits  of  his 
busmess,  although  it  would  require  several  pro- 
phets to  convince  some  retailers  that  such  a  thing 
IS  possible.  A  ix^nny  saved,  you  know,  is  a  penny 
gained ;  and  every  dollar  added  to  profits  in  this 
way  doesn't  cost  a  cent  additional  expense.  Price- 
cutting  might  increase  the  volume  of  trade,  but 
this  would  not  increase  the  profits.  It  is  not 
more  work  you  want ;  it  is  better  pay  for  the  work 
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you  are  doing.  An  enlargement  of  the  business 
would,  no  doubt,  increase  your  gross  profits,  but 
this  would  require  more  capital  and  would  entail 
additional  expense.  I  want  to  show  you  that  you 
have  the  means  within  yourself,  ample  and  ready 
at  hand,  for  increasing  your  profits. 

I  quote  again  a  "  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained."  But  how  is  the  penny  to  be  saved? 
Open  your  ledger  and  run  over  the  names  of  your 
debtors.  Haven't  any?  Good.  Then  we'll  not 
have  to  stop  any  leaks  in  that  direction.  But 
it  will  serve  my  purpose  just  as  well  if  you  re- 
call the  names  of  your  cash  customers.  You  will 
come  to  one  who  has  steady  work  the  year  round 
at  $2,  $2.50,  or  $3.00  per  day.  This  man  is 
economical,  dresses  plainly,  has  no  expensive 
habits  and  rarely  loses  a  day,  yet  he  is  always 
behind  and  never  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Then,  again,  you  will  recall  the  name  of  another 
customer  who  receives  only  $1.50  per  day,  and, 
owing  to  poor  health,  is  only  able  to  work  about 
two-thirds  of  the  time  at  that.  This  man  actually 
makes  a  better  appearance  in  public  than  the  other, 
pays  his  bills  promptly  and  is  paying  for  a  little 
home  of  his  own.  These  are  common  pictures 
and  true  to  life.  Any  retailer  who  reads  these 
lines,  I  care  not  where  he  is,  can  place  these  two 
characters  among  his  customers  at  once.  Now; 
let  us  not  despise  small  things.  Even  a  straw, 
you  know,  best  tells  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  retailer's  business,  whether  the  capital  in- 
vested in  it  be  great  or  small,  is  a  business  of  petty 
transactions,    depending    for    success    upon    the 
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vigilant  management  of  the  minutije  of  details 
But  let  us  turn  again  to  our  object  lesson.    Here 
are  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  doing  double  the 
amount  of  busmess,  or,  in  other  words,  his  gross 
income  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  other-  yet 
he  makes  a  failure  of  it,  while  the  one  subject  to 
the  smaller  mcome  and  other  disadvantages  is  on 
the  highway  leading  to  success.     A  clear  case  of 
mismanagement  in  domestic  affairs.     Certainly 
and  many  a  retailer  has  been  tripped  up  the  same' 
way.    Some  old  hypochondriac-it  may  have  been 
Diogenes-once  said  that  "a  woman  can  shovel 
out  of  the  back  door  with  a  tea-spoon  faster  than 
a  man  can  shovel  in  the  front  door  with  a  scoop- 

fT: ,  ■  .  t"^  ''"°'^"  '■^'^"^'■^  ^^''o  'la'l  wives 
of  that  kind,  but  they  didn't  stay  in  business  very 
long.  They  stayed  till  there  was  no  business  to 
stay  in  and  then  they  went  to  work  by  the  dav 
It  IS  quite  likely  that  man  No.  i  in  our  object 
lesson  IS  one  of  them. 

See  to  it  that  no  member  of  the  family  has 
free  unchecked  access  to  the  cash  till,  or  free,  un- 
■mited,  help-yourself-when-you-please  access  to 
the  merchandise  in  stock.  Give  your  wife  a 
weekly  sum,  sufficient  to  meet  all  family  expenses 
and  then  if  she  doesn't  like  to  trade' wit^h^u 

busines/°.  '"^'^'f-  "^'"'^  ^■■••angement  will  put 
business  ideas  m  her  head,  and  lead  her  into 
the  study  of  domestic  economy,  and  it  will  be 
the  means  of  an  increase  of  dollars  in  your  pocket 
is  nit      f  °^  l^'  ^'^'-    ^"  ''°'''  ^^here  this  rule 

accused  o^th  T/"^  '"  ''""°'^'"*  ''''^  ^^^  been 
accused  of  the  pilfering  committed  by  some  mem- 
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ber  of  the  proprietor's  family.  Some  people, 
you  know,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  pound 
of  sugar  is  of  less  value  if  taken  out  of  a  barrel 
than  if  taken  out  of  a  five-pound  sack,  and  so 
they  use  more  and  waste  more  when  they  have 
an  unlimited  stock  to  run  to.  Try  the  weekly 
allowance  plan  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
increase  of  your  profits,  and  your  wife  will 
astonish  you  some  day  with  her  skill  as  a  financier 
by  presenting  you  with  a  nice  little  sum  saved 
out  of  the  regular  allowance.  House-keeping 
and  store-keeping  are  very  much  alike.  Each  is  a 
daily  routine'  of  little  things,  and  success  in  either 
depends  upon  such  a  mastery  of  all  details  that 
will  prevent  leakages,  avoid  waste,  and  keep  ex- 
penses down  to  the  minimum.  Where  the  house- 
keeper and  her  store-keeper,  or  the  store-keeper 
and  his  house-keeper  are  experts  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  labor,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  financial  success. 

Commence  to-morrow  morning  and  see  to  it 
that  every  matter  affecting  value  to  the  extent 
of  a  penny's  worth  be  given  the  same  careful 
consideration  that  would  be  given  a  ten-dollar 
transaction.  Do  this  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  increase  of  your  profits.  You  will  lose 
no  more  potatoes  by  neglecting  to  close  a  window. 
You  will  not  forget  yourself  again  and  stand  in 
the  door  and  watch  a  dog-fight  while  your 
molasses  barrel  is  spreading  its  contents  on  your 
wareroom  floor.  You  wil!  be  careful  not  to  lose 
another  sale  for  a  five-dollar  pair  of  shoes  because 
you  said  a  very  foolish  thing  in  a  moment  of 
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anger  in  reply  to  a  very  womanly  remark  on  the 
part  of  your  customer.    You  will  wire  that  stove- 
pij^  next  time  and  not  wait  until  it  falls  clown 
and  rums  five  rolls  of  butter,  a  basket  of  eggs 
and  three  dollars'  worth  of  glassware.    You  will 
stop  paymg  delivery  clerks  for  hauling  four  hun- 
<lred  pounds  of  boys  all  over  the  city  for  everv 
pound  and  a  half  of  goods  he  carries;  and  you 
will  think  twice  before  you  again   trade   off    a 
trusty  horse  for  one  that  is  liable  to  kick  the 
bottom  out  of  your  business  and  send  your  de- 
livery clerk  to  his  long  home  where  he  will  have 
no   further   use    for   overcoat   or   mittens      Of 
course,  if  you  start  in  to  increase  your  profits  you 
will  not  keep  a  half-dozen  boxes  of  blacking  and 
as  many  brushes  lying  about  the  store  for  the  use 
of  people  m  the  adjoining  townships;    and    it 
would  not  be  just  the  thing  to  sacrifice  a  pair  of 
cotton  hose  every  time  a  granger  tried  on  a  pair 
of  shoes.    These  are  small  matters,  but  they  are 
he  straws  which  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows 
In  the  aggregate  these  little  things  make  up  the 

S!r''.ri''''^ ''""°'  ^  "^&'^<='^j  vvithout 

mjuring  the  business  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Who  among  the  great  army  of  retailers  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  this  essay  and  endorse  its 
general  tenor?  Certainly  not  the  grocer  who 
keeps  wooden  plugs  in  his  vinegar  and  molasses 

wilted     "^^"JT?"''   ^''   ^™"'   ^^''"'l^^v   with 
wilted,      sickly-looking     cucumbers,      fly-blown 

T^hrZ  ^"T  ^''  '°°^'''  ^"d  doughnuts  in 

a  show-case  with  the  top  caved  in,  and  allows 
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his  cat  to  snooze  in  the  tea  chest.  Such  a  fellow 
has  no  use  for  trade  essays  or  any  other  kind  of 
essays,  and  if  you  would  step  into  his  store  you 
would  soon  discover  that  he  had  no  use  for  soap 
or  scrubbing  brushes.  The  clerk,  who  receives 
four  dollars  per  week  and  boards  at  home,  would 
probably  tell  you  that  old  Loosends,  the  pro- 
prietor, had  gone  quail-hunting,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  sell  out  awful  bad.  Two  able-bodied, 
long-tailed  mice  would  aid  the  clerk  in  entertain- 
ing you  by  running  a  foot  race  down  one  of  the 
shelves,  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  baking 
powder  cans,'  knocking  over  a  poor  old  weather- 
beaten  package  of  saleratus  and  disappearing  be- 
hind a  row  of  solemn  visaged  bath  bricks. 

This  man  has  gone  to  seed.  He  is  past  re- 
demption, and  the  sooner  he  vacates  the  premises 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  neighborhood,  as  the 
place  will  then  be  cleaned  out  and  fumigated  and 
put  in  shape  for  a  live  man.  Enough  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  average  retailer  can  increase  his  profits  by  the 
.-xercise  of  diligence  in  the  management  of  these 
apparently  insignificant  little  details.  "  Mony  a 
wee  maks  a  muckle,"  is  a  true  saying,  but  we 
cannot  expect  the  "muckle"  unless  we  look 
sharply  after  the  "  wees." 
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PERSONAL  ACCOUNTS  AN  UNCERTAIN 
RESOURCE. 

able  atTn"' r  ''°''"^  ^  ^'""^'  "''^'^  ''"«i"«^  i^ 
abe  at  any  time  to  gauge  his  financial  standing 

w.th  any  degree  of  certainty.    The  balance  show^ 

.n  h.s  favor  m  h.s  bank  book  represents  a  certal 

able   ITZr  ".f  K  'f  ^'^^^^  ''  P--*  ---1  " 
able  but  no  so  the  balances  shown  in  his  ledger 

sTdere'dl^whT""'^  °'  '  ''"^'""^  — "-  -"- 
sidered  .n  whole,  as  a  resource,  is  lacking  n  in- 

tnns,c  value,  like  a  depreciated  currency     The 

Percen,  of  depreciation  is  at  all  times  '^n  In! 

known  quantuy.    This  resource  consists  of  three 

a^le  ■;;;ar'.^^'.*'''  "'''^''  '^  ^^  P--^^^"*  real'! 
able  that  which  is  in  future  realizable  and  that 
whjch  ,s  never  realizable  or  absolutely 'valueless  • 
and  the  exact  proportion  of  the  whole  whchanv 
corut;  Tec''^'^^  ••^P--*^  --'  be  Si  e  y' 

-thasac.al^    ,,Jte;tn^=.'! 
--rJcTc^^— -4^-^ 


Ill 
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the  credit  system,  however  carefully  guarded, 
whose  personal  accounts  were  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

When  a  retailer  finds  that  a  larger  number  of 
bills  than  usual  will  mature  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  bank  balance  is  low  and  trade  is  slack,  the 
only  resource  left  him  as  a  means  of  warding  oflf 
danger  is  his  personal  accounts.     And  what  a 
broken   reed  to  lean   upon  the  anxious  retailer 
sometimes  finds  them  ?    He  opens  his  ledger  and 
the  name  of  Adler  appears  first  in  the  index.    He 
repeats  the  name  and  groans.     No  help  there. 
He  groans  again  and  resolves  for  the  sixty-ninth 
time  to  reduce  that  account  or  erase  the  name 
from  his  ledger.    Always  behind ;  always  promis- 
ing to  do  better  next  pay-day,  and  always  sink- 
mg  deeper  in  the  mire.     The  Adlers  are  found 
everywhere.     The  head  of  the  family  has  gen- 
erally steady  employment  at  good  wages  and  this 
has   the   efifect   of  obtaining   credit   among  the 
stores.     His  wife  makes  herself  social,  his  chil- 
dren are  well  dressed  and  his  table  is  supplied 
with  good  things.     He  is  an  all-round  good  sort 
of  a  fellow,  but  he  is  so  much  inclined  to  over- 
draw on  the  bright  side  of  the  future,  that  he 
fails  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  is  everlastingly 
behind.     If  he  had  it  all  his  owr  way  he  would 
climb  the  hill  of  life  by  taking  two  steps  down 
every  time  he  took  one  step  up.    For  every  dollar 
he  pays  on  account  he  would,  if  given  a  free  hand, 
run  his  face  for  two  more.    The  day  of  judgment 
will  come  and  go,  but  the  Adler  accounts  will 
run  on  forever.     What  are  they  worth  as  a  re- 
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source?    Nothing;  and  so  the  merchant  passes 

out  the  bill  of  every  farmer  who  is  hard  up  or 
m  trouble,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  when 
a  man  begms  to  fall,  one  must  kick  quickly  or 
t  W1I  not  reach  h,m  till  he  touches  bottom  and 
then  he  will  not  need  it. 

tiv^nf "'"7  '^°u'  ^T""'  ^^"''  ''  '^  representa- 
out.  Jonan  Broadacres',  which  would,  if  paid 
be  nearly  sufficient  to  help  the  retailer  over  tie 
pressure;  but  U  would  never  do  to  "  dun  •  Broad- 

out  taking  ofifense;  and  considering  tiie  bulk  of 

iroZd^r^'^^^^'-'^'^^'^^^'-'-p^^^^ 

.    Novv  let  us  see  what  success  the  merchant  has 
m  making  collections.     The  carpenter  coiin' 
pay  t  II  he  got  his  pay  for  building  a  barn  for 

.r  roTa  f"^  "'V"  '°"^'^*  =>  --  "  •">- 

to  Broada-?™"",  ^''°  "''  ""^''^  "?'  ''"t  "^-'"^ 

was  afrafd  he  "'^  u '  J°  '""'*'  ^"'^  ^"^^  »'="■"'  ^e 
was  atraid  he  would  have  to  turn  her  over  to 

another  cash   buyer.     The  blacksmiti    ex^e  ted 

sorne  money  from  old  Broadacres  in  Tfew  dav 

ancl  then  he  would  call  and  settle  the  b  i     l^e 

to  pay  he  balance  wlien  the  contractor  for  whom 
he  worked  drew  his  pay  from  Broadacres     On 

ZL  T^"  ^''°  ^'"^  ^''"  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate during  the  season,  said  the  onMh  ne  I,e 
had  to  turn  off  to  meet  his  store  bill  was  L  ^ew 
much  cow,  which  he  sold  to  the  caT,;^  lo 
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built  Broadacres'  bam,  but  he  hadn't  received  his 
pay  yet. 

And  so  the  retailer  finds  his  personal  accounts 
a  very  uncertain  resource  in  time  of  trouble. 
Even  when  good  they  are  too  slow  in  responding 
sometimes  to  save  the  merchant  from  the  slough 
of  humiJty  in  begging  for  extensions  and  re- 
newals; and  if  it  comes  to  a  knock-down  and 
drag-out  at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  old 
Broadacres,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
trouble,  will  be  there  to  gobble  down  the  sides 
and  both  gable  ends  of  the  plunder. 

As  this  Broadacres  so  affects  the  country  re- 
tailer's pir?onal  accounts  in  their  efficacy  as  a  pre- 
sent holp  hi  time  of  trouble,  it  will  be  quite  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  of  this  essay  to  describe  him 
more  fully.    He  is  the  "  lord  of  the  manor  "  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.     He  owns  a 
half-section,  more  or  less,  of  the  earth's  surface, 
including  everything  beneath  as  far  as  the  centre 
and  everything  above  as  far  as  the  heavens— and 
he  wants  more.    He  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  earth 
and  what  his  own  portion  does  not  furnish  him 
he  buys  on  tick  and  pays  for  it  when  he  feels  like 
It,  and  not  before.     Like  a  spoiled  child,  he  is 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  carried 
by  everybody.    Just  think  of  it!    This  great  big 
farmer  with  his  barns  full  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poultry;  his  cellar  full  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  eight  months'  supply  of  the  staff 
of  life  on  hand,  backed  up  by  pork,  apple-butter, 
sauerkraut,  cider,  applesauce  and  maple  molasses 
till  you  can't  find  a  place  to  put  your  foot  down 
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-think  of  this  big,  burly,  double-fisted,  overfed, 
pancake-stuffed  granger  getting  an  idea  into  his 
head  that  he  can't  get  through  the  world  unless 
he  IS  earned!    Hear  him  as  he  tells  the  village 
grocer  whose  entire  stock-if  his  bills  were  paid 
-would  be  worth  less  than  the  farmer's  tools  and 
implements,  that  he  will  have  to  carry  him  and 
stuff  him  with  the  few  things  he  is  not  provided 
with  until  after  sheep  shearing,  when  everybody 
knows  he  has  money  in  the  bank  and  last  year's 
crop  of  wheat  in  his  granary!    Great  Scott!    See 
him  climb  that  rackety  stair-case  in  response  to 
a     please  enclose  "  that  he  received  from  a  care- 
tossed,  brain-worried,  half-starved  little  apology 
of  a  man  who  occupies  a  dingy  little  back  room 
m  common  with  the  spiders  and  the  paste  pot. 
This  unfortunate  individual  is  the  editor  of  the 
Exponent,  and  he  hasn't  had  a  square  meal  since 
the  banquet  given  to  the  Press  Association  at 
Powkegan.    If  all  this  man's  wealth  were  con- 
verted into  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  it 
would  not  purchase  the  farmer's  straw    stack. 
The  day  is  cold  and  the  half-cord  of  green  elm 
wood  promised  on  subscription  account  has  not 
arrived,  and  he  sits  shivering  and  wondering  how 
long  a  village  editor  can  subsist  on  faith  stiffened 
with  rutabaga  turnips.    But  see  the  change  that 

en    r,'  T!,  ^""tT'''"  ''''  ^''^'    ^'^'y  ^-^^^ 
enters  his  den.     The  rigid  lines  relax  about  the 

n^outh  as  he  thinks  of  pork  chop  for  supper,  and 

his  face  ,s  suggestive  of  a  graveyard  in  the  spring 

time  when  the  first  warm  days  arrive.    But  alas! 

that  graveyard  thaw  has  frozen  up  again  Tnd 
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the  budding  smile  has  been  nipped  witli  the  frost 
of  disappointment.  That  big  lubbard  of  a  farmer 
has  actually  asked  the  editor  to  carry  him'  Just 
think  of  it!  That  little,  half-starved  scrawny 
editor  compelled  to  carry  that  big,  overfed,  greasy, 
jwrk-stuflfed  granger  until  he  can  sell  a  little  hay! 
I-et  me  live  on  corncobs  and  buckwheat  straw 
rather  than  stand  in  that  granger's  shoes  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  That  farmer  goes  home  and 
stuffs  himself  with  tenderloin,  buckwheat  cakes 
and  honey,  while  the  editor  sneaks  home  on  a 
back  street  to  avoid  a  "  dun  "  for  a  bushel  of 
turnips  and  sits  down  to  a  supper  of  pig's  liver 
and  cold  lx)iled  turnips  and  wonders  whether  a 
farmer  ever  goes  to  heaven. 
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Who  is  Jones?    Well,  he  «.a^  a  bulIfroR  in  a 

a  tadpole  in  the  Gulf  of  Me-xico.  This  was  his 
m,stae.I„,,,e.  .,..,,,,,,,,„,,/;;  72^^ 
>afe,  and  goo<|  pay,„s  little  business  in  a  quiet 
pleasant  country  village,  and  went  into  the  ci^y 
;v.th  h,s  httle  family  and  his  little  capitallan7 
nnght  add,  ,s  little  experience.  He  i's  not  there 
now.    He  IS  back  in  the  country;  but  he  left  his 

d?xiitr''"'°^'^'^''"'^^-->'"'he 

t^l;    .    L       t  ^-^P^"^""  ^vas  the  only  thijig 
that  stuck  to  him  and  grew.     He  brou/ht  tW 

agam    hrs  bullfrog  days  are  over,  and  the  day! 
of  <M  jobs  are  u,K,n  him.    Meditative  days-days 
of  phys.ca    exercise  and  mental  indolenceTwrn 
hoeing  and  self-kicking  days 

is  'L^'nt'""''  I'^l'".  '  P'""^^"'  <^°"n'^y  village 
's  *.mple,  quiet,  healthful  and  enjoyable      It  is 

fn  ^,  "''  pomposity;  neither  is  it  marred 
and  saddened  by  exhibitions  of  crime  Trueltv 
and  abject  poverty.     The  streets  of  the  count  J 

vih^l  T  ""T"'  "■•■*■'  -P''="'  and  iXd 
">th  electricity,  but  mothers,  wives  and  dau/hfZc 

can,  ..att     ,ed  by  male  escort,  p^^l^^^ 

"P   and   down    the    wooden    sidewalks    without 
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danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  lecherous 
brute  in  human  shape  or  a  painted  wreck  of  their 
own  sex.    The  village  streets  are  not  walled  in 
with  tall  blocks  alive  with  human  beings,  repre- 
sentmg  every  type  of  struggling  humanity,  from 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  trying  to  earn  an  honest 
dollar,  down  to  the  vermin  who  prey  on  the  inno- 
cent and  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  vicious  and  de- 
praved, but  in  their  place  the  sun  shines  and  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  circulates  freely.     The  spire 
on  the  village  church  does  not  reach  quite  so  near 
heaven,  but  the  members  thereof  speak  to  each 
other  when  th^y  meet  on  the  streets,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  introduction;  and 
the  country  lodge  has  never  yet  become  so  great 
and  rich  as  to  strangle  fraternity  and  destroy  all 
brotherly  feeling  among  its  members. 

Business  life  in  the  country  is  as  different  from 
business  life  in  the  city  as  roads  in  the  country 
are  difTerent  from  streets  in  the  city.  Business 
qualifications  essential  to  success  are  one  thing  in 
the  country  and  quite  a  diflferent  tiling  in  the 
city.  And  so  a  man  may  be  a  success  in  the 
country  and  a  dismal  failure  in  the  city  A 
theorizer  in  business  ethics  may  not  understand 
this,  but  a  man  who  has  tasted  the  bitter  fruit 
of  experience  does  understand  it.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  ask  Jones.  ;'  u  aon  t 

Now,  Jones  was  a  success  as  a  country  village 
retailer  of  merchandise.  He  owned  the  home  he 
lived  in  and,  although  not  modern  in  all  its  equip- 
ments, It  was  cosy  and  comfortable  and  belonged 
to  Jones,  which  fact  silences  all  objection  to  it 
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It  is  not  material  whether  Jones  owned  or  rented 
his  store,  as  one  can  rent  a  country  village  store 
at  a  less  expense  than  to  own  it.    He  commenced 
business  with  a  very  limited  capital  and  no  ex- 
perience, but  he  was  honest  and  truthful-two 
grand  essentials  in  a  country  retail  business,-and 
by  a  careful  study  of  its  needs,  the  practice  of 
economy,  and  much  exercise  of  patience,  both 
Jones  and  his  business  grew  into  respectable  pro- 
portions     His  customers  were  all   familiar  to 
him.    They  patronized  him  because  they  believed 
m  him,  and  they  believed  in  him  because  they  had 
proved  him  over  and  over  again.    A  man  whose 
business  methods  will  not  bear  investigation  wil! 

reauTreTT'  '"  '  "^"""'^^  ^•'"^^^-  ^^h  a  man 
requires  a  transient  trade  for  the  exercise  of  his 
little  peculiarities,  and  should  migrate  to  the  city 

d  Jf  T .  ""^  "P  *°  '^'''  ^"'^  °'d  ti«-post  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  that  same  jolly,  dear  old 
-o  eHy  soul  climbed  out  of  thatU^  old  dem' 
i^to  thr^°"  "'""'^  "'  '"""y  times  and  waddled 
Mr   rnn.=     wf'"'  ^''h  a  hearty  "Good  momin', 

clay.  And  while  Jones  counted  the  eggs  and 
weighed  the  butter  for  the  hundredth  ftae  he 
enquires  all  about  matters  on  the  farm-how 
many  la  bs  they  have  up  to  date;  whether  M^ 
has  recovered  from  the  chicken  pox,  whether 
George  Henry  has  found  a  mate  for  h^  sorrel 
yet,  and  ,,Hether  they  got  home  from  the  o  a 
3"  right.    Buxom  lasses  roamed  over  the   outly- 
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•>'ng  fields  clad  in  good  stout  No.  6  custom-made 
shoes  whose  feet  had  been  fitted  to  shoeT  by 
Jones  ever  smce  they  wore  shoes.  Jones  madi 
h^  own  trade.    He  taught  the  people  byprartt 

and  th,s  made  customers  for  him-customers  who 
were  constant  and  trim     h«  "="omers  who 

UD  in  "  r  "I    T  *  "^^^  "°'  ""^ted  away 

was  eilt  edp^^     u  '"'  ^''"''''''''  ''"*  his  credit 

result.        ^      '  '"^  '"'^'^^^^  ^^^  'he  inevitable 
But  Jones  was  human.    Prosperity  put  a  "  flea 

pe'ed  int"o  his  «  ta[°t  ^1^ ^^''^  ^'''^- 
small  for  a  fro^  athUA-        ?    ^"'^  ^*«  t°° 

tion     FaL  d  lusi/nTV''""?''*  .''  ^^  "is  ambi- 

by  reason ;  bu    tWs  wiMt,'"?  "  ^'"^^^  ^"'''^l 

suddenly  withoutthT'  7o  t-a^^^^^^^^^  " 
sometimes  uDsptnn„  reasonable  excuse, 

not  ambftion  f^imp'ivT'i  '''"''"';'""''  '^ 
and  the  cause  nf  Z       ?/   ^  ''^""'"  °f  '»"'^^l' 

Ah,  just  look  at  that  crowd  of  people !    They 
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up  and  down  these  streets  to  find  some  place  to 
spend  U.    If  you  were  here  you  wouldn't  have 
to  wait  an  hour  to  see  someone  pass  on  the  side- 
walk, and  you  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  butter 
and  cggs-.t  would  be  spot  cash  and  lots  of  it 
Are  you  hstening,  Jones  ?    You  know  the  fellows 
who  are  do.ng  business  here  might  make  money 
faster  if  they  went  at  it  in  the  right  way.    Now 
an  honest  fellow  like  you,  who  would  do  the 
W  //m,^  with  the  people,    could    scoop    up 
money  l^e  dirt.    Down  there  in  the  country"  you 
know,  there  .s  only  about  so  much  trade   ai  the 
bes  ,  and  all  one  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  wait 

o  i  .nTh  '    ri'.""''  '^'"  ^°^^^'  "P  °"«'«  share 
^ii  I       ./'*'"'"''•    ^"'  how  can  a  man  of  your 

sion  are  so  great  here  in  the  city." 

What  IS  man  but  simply  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances floating  down  the  winding  sUm  of 

the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
and   avo,d   entanglements   with   driftwood,   and 

right  place  He  may  drift  into  the  great  ocean 
of  forgetfulness  without  ever  having^ecurTa 
sae  anchorage.     Such  an  unfortunfte  voyager 

mssed'%'  ^"^7'=°"^"■°"^  °f  -''^'  he  Ss 
ZTLu  '''''°'"  '^^'^"  '"ore  than  one 

safe  anchorage,  and  when  the  demon  of  unrest 
takes  possession  of  a  man  so  anchored,  and  he 
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shoves  his  little  craft  out  into  the  current  to 
find  another,  he  is  dangerously  liable  to  drift  past 
his  last  opportunity.  Now,  Jones  was  securely 
anchored  to  bed-rock.  He  pulled  up  for  a  better. 
He  never  found  it.  That  was  his  mistake.  Go 
tack?  Impossible!  Water  does  not  run  up  hill 
That's  right,  Jones,  kick  yourself;  it's  all  you 
can  do  now. 
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RELIGIOUS  CANT;  VANISHING  OF 
EARLY  ILLUSION. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  think  that  a  man 
who  wore  a  "  plug  "  hat  must  be  a  gentlefflan, 
and    that    a    man    who    habitually    "spoke    in 
meetin'  "  must  be  a  good  man.    My  father  was 
a  strict  and  consistent  deacon  in  the  church,  and 
from  my  earliest  recollection  he  had  taught  me 
above  all  things  to  be  truthful  and  honest.      I 
attended  church  regularly,  becoming  a  member 
when  a  mere  lad,  and  memorized  and  recited  in 
the  Sunday-school  pretty  much  every  chapter  in 
the  New  Testament.    Du'ing  all  these  boyhood 
years,  a  certain  deacon,  who  was  the  leading  mer- 
chant of  the  village,  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the    Sunday-school    work,    serving   as    superin- 
tendent or  secretary  the  most  of  the  time.    This 
merchant  deacon  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
genera!  church  work  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school  work.     During  a  large  part  of  my  Sun- 
day-school experience  I  received  my  library  books 
from  the  hands  of  this  same  deacon,  and  I  vividly 
recall  the  familiar  closing  prayer,  with  its  nasa'l 
twang,  which  impressed  my  childish  mind  with 
reverence  for  the  deacon,  who,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieved, was  a  veritable  saint.     How  often  have 
I  sat,  night  after  night,  during  the  annual  "  pro- 
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t«cted  meetin's,"  and  listened  to  the  deacon  (for 

to  take  part  m  the  "  testimonial  "  or  after  meet- 
■ng)  while  he  blubbered  out  his  oft-reputed  sto7y 
which  never  varied  in  verbiage  and  was  nevJ; 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  gesture  or  faciaUx 
press,on.  Verdant  as  I  was^I  accepted  this  as 
pos.t.ve  evidence  of  genuine  piety  o^the  ^     o 

stand  up  m  a  pubhc  meeting,  night  after  night, 

mus   mdeed  be  a  righteous  man.  ^ 

man  "r  ^  '''^'^"'i°  P"'  °"  *''*  ^PPearance  of  a 

man,  I  was  se.zed  with  a  desire  to    become   a 

storekeeper,"  and  I  applied  for  a  clerkship  i^ 

larm,  with  the  mild-eyed  ox  and  the  other  dumb 
an,mals  as  my  daily  companions,  and  knew  norh- 

g  of  the  world  of  traffic,  with  its  eternal  grind 
Its  false  extenor,  and  its  selfish,  deceitful  schemes 

The  deacon  hired  me  to  clerk  for  him  and  the 
1177  ^r'^^  "'°™'"^  I  arose"  Je 
and  ^father-      H  *""''  ^""^^^  ^  """^"'^  ^h 
A  f.^hi     ^  ^''7'"'  '""^  ''^"^'^  ^°>-  the  village. 
A  fathers  advice!    I  wonder  if  there  was  evw 
a  boy  who  strictly  followed  his  father's  advke 
My  father  advised  me  to  be  honest  and  truthful" 
upright  and  manly  in  all  that  I  did  and  never  do 
anything  that  would  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to 

r^llSlt    K    ""'••    ^*  ^^'  the  morning  which 

iTss   hlS'  ^'""'"«^  °'  ""^  "^^--"^  i"  the  soul 
less,  heartless,  conscienceless  world  of  debit  and 
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credit.    My  mother's  hair  was  silvered  with  the 
caresses  of  old  Father  Time,  and  my  father  had 
passed  the  fiftieth  mile-post  in  the 'journey   of 
We;  yet  both  together  had  seen  less  of  the  hypo- 
cnt>cal  SKle  of  life  and  had  practised  less  dupEy 
clunng  the  whole  of  their  Aceful  farm  fife  ha^ 
I  saw  and  practised  before  I  had  been  behind 
he  deacon's  counter  one  year.     I  was  duly  in- 
stalled m  my  duties  and  that  Monday  was  the 
first  day  I  worked  for  wages.    This  all  happened 
many  years  ago,  and  the   year    I    entered   the 
fhTn"-!  Tr  '^^'  ""'^  °*  «^"""^'  depression  in 

b?,!  ^0";'  ^''*''-  ^'  """'  ^'f^^'^d  '"  Canada, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  There  was  an  over- 
production  of  American  manufactures,  more 
especially  m  print  goods.  Large  quantities  of 
these  cheap  prmts  were  shipped  out  of  the  country 
and  slaughtered  in  the  Canadian  markets  at 
ndiculously  low  prices.  In  fact,  the  Canadian 
market  was  completely  glutted  with  this  American 
overflow  The  deacon's  counters  were  heavily 
freighted  with  ,t,  and  precious  stuff  it  was  too- 
narrow,  stiff  with  paste  and  painted  in  gorgeous 
colors  and  flashy  patterns-but  it  was  cheap  and 

WW  '°'''.  T''"'^-     ^*  ^^'  "°  «««hly  good, 
but  what  cared  the  deacon,  so  long  as  it  afforded 

English  make,  of  fast  colors  and  a  yard  wide 
cost  sixteen  cents  and  sold  for  twenty  cents' 
g.ving  a  margin  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit 
twoa'n'n  ''"''^'^'^f'"  shoddy  print  cost 'from 

!Z  fi  .  '"  '°  ^"^  '*="'^  ^"'1  «°'d  quickly  at 
from  five  to  ten  cents,  giving  a  margb  of  one 
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awf «  K'  «"KP^°fit  ■•  ^"a  so  the  deacon  laid  in 

melv'  ^^'f  •"■°''''  '°  ^  '^'  f^'''  depart- 
mental Ime  of  dry  goods  that  fate  introdVced 

TJ  •  I  *  ***  °"'  P*"'"^  (and  it  was  the 
deacons  favorite)  which  contained  all  the  colors 
displayed  at  a  Mississippi  plantation  camp-m^  - 
mg.  It  cost  three  and  three-fourths  cenis  per 
yard  wh,ch  fact  led  n,e  to  believe  that  the  pai^ 
Tl  'l'"«n"^='«"«  niust  have  been  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  but  we  sold  it  at  seven  cents  Der 

ir^J^^t  "^^  '""^  °"'y  thing  connected  wi^h 
.ts  history  that  interested  the  deacon.    My  mother 

aprons  for  the  hired  girl,  and  being  left  acci- 

lite  paste  and  obliterated  every  trace  of  color- 
but  the  pa.nt  didn't  kill  the  grasl  and  that  furthe; 
convmced  me  that  it  must  have  been  some  cheap 

aftirioon^''".  V'"''  "'°"'  *^°  ^^^•'^  ^hen  one 
pr in  Thif  I-  T"""^'  "^""^  ■"  t°  buy  some 
print.  This  particular  customer,  being  a  neighbor 
and  a  ve^.  mt.m.te  friend  of  my  mother's,  If  e° 
.t  my  special  duty  to  deal  with  her  as  I  would 
have  others  deal  with  my  mother.  The  prttem 
of  many  colors  referred  to  attracted  her  eje "n^ 

tnen  asked  if  the  colors  "  would  stand  a  wash  " 

that  ,f  she  wanted  fast  colors  and  goods  which 
would  give  her  perfect  satisfaction  I  would  aj- 
Mse  her  to  buy  an  Ashton  print.  The  deacon 
was  writing  at  the  desk  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  store,  and  when  I  threw  down  a  piece  of 
Ashton  for  my  customer's  inspection,  down  went 
the  deacons  pen.  and  around  the  counter  came 

with  rage.  I  remamed  at  my  post  awaitine  mv 
customer's  decision,  when-B^/  SomefhinJ 
sohd  and  substantial  came  in  contact  with  m? 
slender  anatomy,  and.  losing  my  equilibrium    I 

the  deacon's  front  window.  When  I  regained 
^e^perpendicular  I  turned  to  see  what  haf  hap- 
pened. The  deacon  was  standing  i„  my  place 
and  explammg  to  the  lady,  i„  a  voice  tremulous 

were  S.  ''  ,*'*  ~'°"  "  '''''  ^"""«"  P^nt 
were  madder  colors,  and  that  everybody  but  an 

absolute  dunderpate  knew  that  Zdd/r    co  or" 

were  fas,  colors.    The  lady  gave  me  a  s^a 

L!  "  T  '".'  "'"''  °"*  °'  '"'  '''°«  -i^°"t 
saymg  a  word,  ««;^r  to  enter  it  again  when  the 

f^^conwasjn.    Turning  to  me  with  quivering 

PS  and  a  blanched  face,  he  said:  "How  many 

times  have  you  got  to  be  told  that  these  goods 

rvei'^^llt^if^"'^^''^*^^'''-^*---?.! 

I  was  transfixed.  I  was  paralyzed.  I  was 
petrified.  I  was  too  mad  for  mterance.  I  stL 
w.  h  clenched  fists  and  glared  at  the  deacon^ 
last  speech  came  to  me  and  I  screamed  out  •  "  You 
infernal  old  hypocrite,  I  won't  lie  for  mvself  or 
commit  a  legal  theft,  and  I'll  see  you  in  ihe  bof 
tomest  bottom  of  the  bottomless  pit  before  I'l 
he  or  steal  for  you;  and  if  you  expect  me 7o  do 
>t  you  ve  got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear.  and  don't 
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mS'  t7  I  ''c"  ^P°'°gi^ed  and  I  re- 
mained.   It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  world 

anolt'  sth  1  'hZ'r!;:  LTr 7  '^  ^''^^'-""^ 
to  ho  T'™  "ypocrite  as  the  deacon  appeared 
mv  lif,i  «^™r''«ded  now,  and  when  I  S 
my  hfe  s  experiences  I  can't  help  but  think  tW 
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"TOADSTOOLS,  B'THUNDER  I" 

A  BOX  of  mushrooms  sat  on  a  Monroe  Street 
grocers  counter.    A  horny-handed  tiller  of  the 

tilt'"uT   °^   *'   ^'^    t-'-n^hips,     w?h 
Jmothy  chaff  ,„  his  whislcers  and  dried  milk  on 

stock.     Three  different  clerks    had,    one    after 

tl^lV'T'^'  *"''  currycomb-'scent  d  S- 

leman  from  the  country,  with  a  polite  bow  and 

an  .nqu.,y  as  to  what  he  would  like,  and  each 

^ad  been  met  with,;  Oh,  I'n,  jist  looki;-  round  o 

S^rf----^Se^= 

"connSnfit"         '=^"^y-=°""'-  ^-1   into   a 

he^relS  f "  "''"''*'°"  °f  ^is  wind  power, 
,  .    ™P°<^Keted   his  sweat  evaDoratnr  ^.,a  cu  J 
h.s  mouth  full  of  black  plug'Scker  "    R  k 
was  now  at  peace  with  allLnknd     kis  t^. 

ox.     After  a  httle  while  he  caught  sight  of  the 
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"Toadstools,  b'thunderl" 

fhU'lT'^^.^'^  """  ''^'■"  frightened,  for  she 
thought  he  said.  ««>boss."  and  then  swore.    The 

»P«ch,  at  the  t.me,  was  helplessly  floundering  in 
a  quagmire  of  tobacco  juice.  Af.er  thus  giv^ne 
ven  to  h-s  surprise  he  reached  out  forlf a„5 
began  to  pick  it  to  pieces.     A  bald-faced  clerk 

"  w^."  '^""'''  *°  ^  """"«'«d  i"  that  way 

"wS?'/',^"'""    '"^•"   ^•^°'"-''    Robe. 
Whats  toadstools  good  fur.  I'd  like  to  know' 

middl  o-'  '"  f ""'°.  "'■"  y*'  fi"''  toadstools  in  the 
noddle  o  winter,  an'  the  snow  two  feet  deep'" 

1-hose  are  not  toadstools,"  said  the  clerk- 
thXt'ire^"^"""^'  ?"   '^  ^-^-wth  t" 

He  wan^^t  Satraps  Ki-tor 
plaiittH/"  '''^  "".'^  ^'^''  ■'  '^  but  fai^to  ex-" 
a     h,l  T'  "°'  '^^  ""'''  f^"  °f  being  winked 

"vedinthecoU,?l':;eSS^^j;l  — 
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away  "cornstalks,  and  the  pigs  drink  the  butter- 
m  Ik  after  it  gets  too  sour  and  thick  for  the  men 
folks  and  that  wink  was  something  new  to  her. 
Mush-a-rooms,"    repeated    Rube,    with    his 
mouth  stretched  from  ear  to  ear.    "  Say.  young 
feller.  I  ploughed  under  acres  an'  acres  o'  toad 
stools  afore  yew  was  born.    Mebby  I'm  ringboned 
an  spavined,  but  I  ain't  sich  a  doggoned  fluke  ez 
not  to  know  a  toadstool  when  I  see  it.     Ye  can't 
play  that  on  me,  b'hokey,"  and  then  the  candy  girl 

the  Sf!,'r"'  "'"'  ^^u*'"'^'''"^  •'"^  »'«'l  below 
UDon^h.  ^  ''*'!•  ^^^  P'"'"-'""^  "°w  came 
upon  the  scene  and  explained  to  Rube  that  thev 
were  real  mushrooms,  and  that  they  were  obta  n«l 
from  a  gardener  over  at  Grandville.  who  propa- 
gated them  .n  beds  under  glass.    The  proprLTs 

"  ce  earned  conviction  with  it,  and  Rube's  skL 
rrpuTf  t  "'^-  -'"^  "P^"  .- cSt^rat*^ 
In  thr^™ds  :"'■•'""  '''''''  '°""^  «P~" 

"  Is  'at  so?" 

1       Yu  ^'     f  ""'""ed  the  smiling  grocer.     "  We 

expensive  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  sudoIv 
<Ioes  not  meet  the  demand,"  and  the,^  ,hl  S 

mtt^i^t:!"!?* ''-'  ^"  ^'^'"^^  ^"--*^' 

ulsfer'^wS  "''n'"*  '"''  '^^^"  '°  b"«°-  "P  ^s 
ulster.    While  pulhng  on  his  mittens  he  gave  vent 

to  _h,s  mental  confusion  as  follows : 

Wall,  a  feller  never  gets  too  ole  f  larn.    IVe 
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hearn  tell  of  injuns  eatin'  grass-hoppers  an'  pis- 
m.res  but,  by  hen,  I  didn't  know  that  city  folks 
et  toadstools.  Wye,  good  gosh!  If  ye  think 
toadstools  is  mush-a-rooms,  come  out  to  my  place 
pext  summer  an'  I'll  give  ye  all  ye  want  fur 
nothm .  But  I  wouldn't  eat  one  on  'em  if  ye'd 
gin  me  the  best  boss  in  the  county." 

♦ 
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The  folbwing  essay  was  written  in  1893  for 
an  American  journal,  and  made  a  decided  hit. 
It  was  published  far  and  wide,  and  as  it  will  be 
as  applicable  to  future  bubble-bursting  periods  as 
It  was  in  1893,  I  reproduce  it  in  this  collection: 

An  American  who  cannot  stretch  himself  to 
seventeen  time    his  true  size  has  no  right,  title 
or  mterest  in  what  is  known  the  world  over  as 
American  enterprise.    No  other  nation  on  earth 
can  show  such  a  record  of  regularly  recurring 
bubble-bursting  periods  as  ours.    The  reason  for 
this  IS  obvious.    We  are  the  most  elastic  people 
m  the  world,  and  when  we  begin  to  stretch  we 
are  too  enterprising  to  let  up  on  the  tension  until 
we  do  violence  to  our  anatomical  adhesiveness. 
Bubble-blowing  is  common  the  world  over,  but 
no  other  nation  possesses  wind  enough  to  blow 
up  such  enormously  large  ones  as  we  do.    This 
is  characteristic  of  us.    Other  people,  owing  to 
their  advanced   years,    I    suppose,   are  shorter 
winded  and  less  flexible  than  we  are,  and,  while 
they  move  slower  and  halt  occasionally  to  "  block- 
up  "  and  "  stay  lath,"  we  keep  right  on  blowing 
and  stretching  just  as  though  there  was  no  limit 
to  expansion.    Statistics  show  that  it  takes  about 
two  decades  to  blow  up  our  big  bubbles  to  the 
bursting  point. 
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We  are  a  nation  of  blowers.    We  blow  every- 
thing beyond  its  true  proportions.     Everything 
IS  stuffed  more  or  less  with  wind  and  appears 
several  sizes  larger  than  it  really  is.    We  have 
drawn  so  heavily  on  the  ethereal  regions  for  wind 
that  vacuums  are  caused,  producing  atmospheric 
disturbances  which  result  in  what  is  known  as  an 
American  cyclone.      Blow?     Why,  what  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  produce  a 
wind  that  can  blow  the  pin  feathers  off  a  rooster 
without  dislodging  him  from  the  roost,  or  blow 
a  baby  out  of  the  cradle  and  deposit  it  in  a  crow's 
nest  in  the  top  of  a  pine  tree  three  miles  away 
without  waking  it  up?    Canada  may  boast  of  her 
big  pile  of  pressed  curd  at  the  big  Columbian 
Fair,  and  Spain  of  her  Infanta,  but  when  it  comes 
to  real  windy  wind  Uncle  Sam  has  no  able-bodied 
competitor. 

What  great,  beautiful  bubbles  we  do  blow  upi 
What  a  pity  it  is  their  stretchable  possibilities  are 
not  unlimited,  as  wind  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap ' 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot  be  en- 
larged by  stuffing  it  with  wind.    It  may  be  en- 
flated  so  as  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  solid 
meat,  like  a  bloated,  distillery-fed  hog,  but  it  will 
only  be  an  appearance.    Real  business  consists  in 
adequately  supplying  a  healthy,  substantial  de- 
mand and  is  materially  the  same  in  all  countries. 
If  business  in  our  own  country  assumes  a  more 
pretentious  garb,  it  is  because  it  is  wind-stuffed. 
We  create  sickly,  fictitious  demands  by  artificial 
means  for  streams  of  supplies  flowing  from  un- 
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natural  sources  opened  up  by  hot-house  processes 
of  stimulation.     We  build  cities  on  paper,  float 
great  mining  corporations  without  a  handful  of 
ore  in  actual  possession,  originate  and  carry  on 
great  business  enterprises  on  credit,   and   shout 
prosperity  when  we  don't  know  where  the  next 
meal  is  coming  from.    Wind !    Wind ! !    Wind ! ! ! 
It  is  our  natures  to  blow,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
about  every  so  often  we  blow  everything  chuck 
full.    We  reach  the  limit  of  pressure  when  our 
largest  and  most  inflated  bubbles  burst,  and  then 
we  all  stop  blowing  and  wonder  what  the  matter 
is.     Here  we  show  our  short-sightedness.     We 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
country  has  reached  the  limit  of  inflation,  as  it 
has  frequently  done  before,  and  that  for  its  own 
salvation  it  is  necessary  to  stop  and  let  the  wind 
oflf.    We  can't  get  the  idea  out  of  our  heads  that 
blowing  bubbles  is  doing  business,  and  we  imagine 
that  business  is  paralyzed,  and  every  conceivable 
thing  but  the  right  thing  is  censured  as  being  the 
cause  of  it.    Of  course,  the  escape  of  gas  naturally 
depresses  the  real  business  of  the  country,  and 
while  the  bubbles  are  being  pricked  and  the  arti- 
ficial props  are  being  knocked  out  from  under  the 
fictitious  business  concerns,  the  people  are  given 
a  taste  of  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  hard  times 
that  our  more  conservative  neighbors  across  the 
border  have  never  yet  experienced.      But  their 
ways  are  not  our  ways.    They  move  slower  and 
finish  up  things  as  they  go.    They  haven't  much, 
but  they  have  more  than  they  think  they  have. 
If  they  had  a  little  of  our  wind,  just  enough  to 
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blow  up  what  they  have  to  its  true  size  thev 
would  make  a  better  showing.  At  the  nresen^ 
t-me  they  congratulate  themsflves  on  being  dt 

^1h^.   '  -^  •"'*'■  **"*  y°"  """^t  remember  that 

times  Smi'lt  '  f  ^'"*  ^  -f  ^"^^^  ^'^  y°"  -  ^^ 
tmes.     Smile  If  you  will  while  our  beautiful 

bubbles  are  bemg  pricked,  but  wait  till  we  start 

up  agam  and  then  the  boys  you  have  reTred^" 

the  meantime  w.ll  come  to  us,  as  they  have  always 

done,  for  employment.  ^ 
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WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

This  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
The  greatest  minds  of  universal  Christendom  are 
discussmg  jt.  Parliaments  are  grappling  with  it, 
and  surely  every  business  man  in  the  land  should 
give  it  serious  consideration. 

That  we  are  drifting  in  a  certain  direction  is 
a  fact  patent  to  all.     Every  man  who  has  been 
engaged  m  business  during  the  last  thirty  years 
knows  that  we  have  drifted  far  away  from  the 
old  landmarks.     Forty  years  ago  individualism 
Hounshed  like  "  a  green  bay  tree."    Every  village 
was  a  trade  center    and    comparatively    inde- 
pendent of  all  other  trade  centers.    That  great 
leveller,  the  railroad,  had  not  yet  cobwebbed  the 
country  with  its  thread  of  steel,  breaking  down 
old-time  individual  advantages— both  commercial 
and  industrial— equalizing  values,  and  creating 
larger  trade  centers  at  points  remote  from  each 
other,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  small  centers. 
The  village  of  ante-railroad  times  had  its  cabinet 
shop,  Its  shoe  shop,  its  waggon  shop,  its  harness 
shop,  Its  tin  shop,  its  pump  factory  and  its  tannery  • 
and  many  of  them  possessed  a  foundry  or  a  dis- 
tillery or  both.    These  local  shops  and  factories 
created  a  home  market  for  the  farmers'  surplus 
timber  and  other  products  of  the  land,  and  the 
local  manufacturers  represented  the  manufactur- 
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ing  interests  of  the  country,  being  individual  pure 

trolled  by  the  individual  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
independently  of  any  outside  interference,  and 
.  success  or  failure  depended  altogether  upon  the 
business  capacity  and  industry  of  the  individual. 
But  the  iron  horse  broke  down  this  condition  of 
things.  The  transportation  facilities  and  easy 
means  of  distribution  resulting  from  the  building 

,mJ!'  I     !  '"■°''*  '^°^"  ^^^  '>^">e>-s  which  en- 
abled the  shop  and  factory  owners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood trade  centers  to  do  business  on  a  paying 
basis  regardless  of  outside  conditions.       Thev 
were  no  longer  able  at  all  times  to  command  a 
u^    Tu      °?  *'  •^"'"'""dities  they  manufac- 
tured    The  railroads  put  them  in  touch  with  the 
outs.de  world,  and  regardless  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  their  own  little  trade  center,  they  must 
henceforth  te  governed  by  prices  pr^vailLg  a 
the  cA^a^/  outs.de  point  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 

railroad  bu.ldmg  was  to  create  larger  trade  centers 
remote  rom  each  other  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  little  centers  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

llZ  T  *  H  '  ''"*"''  ^^'^  established  at  poinTs 
where  the  advantages-such  as  adequate  water    " 
power,  cheapness  and  abundance  of  materials 
ship^ng  facilities,  etc.-were  the  most  favorabt 
These  larger  trade  centers  were,  in  turn,  outdone 
by  st.ll  larger  centers  as  the  building  of  railroads 
progressed.    As  the  fields  widened  and  S  S 
roads  extended  the  markets,  competition  wasln- 
gendered  among  manufacturers,  and  they  soon 
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began  to  pool  their  interests.  The  small  com- 
binations soon  found  themselves  as  closely  driven 
by  competition  as  were  the  individual  manufac- 
turers, and  still  larger  combines  were  effected- 
and  these  latter  pooled  together  and  formed  truf  ts' 
and  monopolies. 

Now,  every  movement  completes  its  own  cycle 
What  will  be  the  end  of  this  movement  which 
has  revolutionized  the  industrial  world?     Is  it 
safe  to  predict  that  we  are  speedily  approaching 
a   time   when  every  industrial   interest   in   the 
country  will  be  a  huge  monopoly,  governed  and 
controlled  by  some  delegated,  centralized  body, 
few  in  number  but  autocratic  in  power?    Many 
interests  have  already   reached   this  point  and 
others  are  approaching  it.       Preponderance  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  engaged  in  any 
certain  line  of  industry,  makes  monopoly  pos- 
sible, and  where  capital  is  widely  distributed,  or 
in  too  many  hands,  the  next  most  feasible  means 
for  destroying  competition  is  organization,  and 
where  this  is  perfected  it  is  as  destructive  of  com- 
petition as  monopoly.    It  is  a  lesser  evil,  however 
inasmuch  as  the  benefits  derived  from  it  are  en- 
joyed by  the  many  instead  of  the  few,  and  in 
just  proportion  to  the  business  capacities  of  the 
individual  members.     Indeed,  the  power  which 
the  big  monopolies  have  gained  is  such  a  standing 
menace  to  individual  liberty    in    the    industrial 
world   that  individual  members  of  every  branch 
of  industry  are  justified  in  organizing  for  their 
own  protection. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  in  the  direction 
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of  st,ll  greater  monopolistic  power,  and  the  fact 

c^LZ"  "'  ,^""*"^"y  ^PP™»ching  a  condition 
cf  commercial  tyranny  must  be  apparent  to  eVery 
man  who  Iceeps  m  touch  with  the  times.  To 
show  that  monopoly  has  actually  lessened  the  cost 
of  cortam  commodities  in  certain  cases,  does  not 

Z.Lr^'T^  °"'  y^''  '"^  '^  commercial 
l?^^'  ^  f""^"  '*  *'*'^''  '«  "bitrary  and 
uespotic,  and  whether  it  lowers  or  raises  prices 
makes  no  difference.  Indeed,  if  it  came  into  being 
for  the  express  purpose  of  benefitting  humanity 
and  lessening  the  burdens  of  life,  it^would^tS 
be  a  tyranny  for  th<j  simple  reason  that  the  sole 
ofajec   of  Its  creation  is  the  curtailment  of  indi- 

c'^m^lv  "''".'i  '"'^'^y  ""''  "'^  destruction  of 
competition.  Monopoly  is  conceived  in  greed 
It  is  an  over-grown  child  of  the  devil-a  huge 
materialization  of  all  the  base  and  contemptible 
traits  of  human  character;  and  it  is  paying  it 
more  respect  than  it  deserves  when  it  is  designfted 
W-i  °..""'^  ^  *"•"   ^'    "commercial    tyrlnny" 

iendencl  '^f  ""*  *°  "^^"^  **^  monopolistic 

tendency,  or  will  ,ts  evils  multiply  until  every 

commod.ty  necessary-for  the  enjoyment  of  li^ 

shall    have   passed  into    the   clutches    of   some 

iTrtf  .T'""'-'  ""*"  '"<^'^'''"^'  i"d„strTal 
or  hL  !!•!,*  =°"'P^*'t'°n  '■"  the  daily  struggle 
for  bread  is  destrrv^d,  and  the  noble  spirit  of 
emulation  ,s  no  more?  As  before  stated  eve^ 
movement  completes  its  own  cycle,  and  thil 
poohng  of  wealth  in  industrial  operations  will 
m  time,  work  out  its  own  ultimatum  regardles^ 
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oHegislative  enactments  or  the  people's  protest 
When  the  ultimatum  is  reached  what  then?  Will 
It  be  a  settled  condition  of  commercial  feudalism, 
with  the  executive  head  of  the  combine  repre- 
sentmg  the  despotic  monarch  and  the  members 

,f  f°  /?y'"«^  *''*  "■"'*  °f  ""oney  barons?  The 
old  landed  baron  lived  ;n  a  castle  beneath  whose 
walls  nestled  a  villajje;  and  while  the  coming 
money  baron  may  not  live  in  a  castle,  a  village 
peopled  with  his  vassal  dependents  will  nestle 
beneath  h.s  walls  just  the  same,  and  the  people 
will  be  just  as  much  obligated  to  their  lord  for 
their  holdings  as  were  the  old  feudal  vassals.  A 
withdrawal  of  the  services  due  their  lord  meant 

7J  T  u°"l  **'"'■■  ''°''''"»«  '«  *e  olden 
time,  and  what  better  simile  to  this  is  required 
than  what  has  already  happened  at  Homestead 
ana  other  places? 

,nJ''!i°il^'"1^'  'y''""  '^'^^'^  ■'«  d^^y  and  was 
succeeded  by  other  systems;  and  this  modern  com- 
mercial  feudalism  will  work  out  its  own  destiny 
and  prepare  the  people  for  something  better 
to  i^.       /""'  'T''  **"=  P'=°P''=  ^'"  be  enabled 

ndS  '  rf ^"  '^u'^  °^  '^'  ^™'*^  °f  their  own 
industry.  It  may  be  a  system  of  co-operation, 
or  It  may  end  m  what  is  sometimes  styled  pater- 
na  ism,  or  governmental  control.  The  practica- 
bility of  the  former  is  being  successful  /demo„- 

teasibihty  of  governmental  control  may  be  seen 
m  the  management  of  our  postal  service.  If  this 
S:  ""^  P'-^''  i"  the  hands  of  some  big 
private  corporation,  no  man  is  fooMsh  enough  to 
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imagine  that  an  ounce  sample  of  merchandise 
would  be  carried  across  the  continent  for  one  cent, 
or  that  a  letter  written  by  a  man  in  Halifax  would 
be  taken  from  his  own  hands  and  delivered  at 
the  door  of  a  Dawson  City  correspondent    for 
two  cents.    And  if  the  government  can  manage 
this  most  complicated  public  service  so  efficiently 
m  all  Its  minutest  details  and  at  such  a  minimum 
cost,  why  not  place  every  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  under  the  same  manage- 
ment?    There  would  be  nothing  revolutionary 
about  It— as  some  timid  ones  imagine— only  the 
extension  of  a  principle  already  adopted  and  in 
practice.    These  are  mere  surface  questions.  Just 
underneath  lies  the  banking  and  loaning  ques- 
tions, and  next  the  great  problem  itself— the  in- 
dustrial question.     But  whatever  the  legitimate 
end  of  the  movement  may  be,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  commercial  tyranny  will  have  had  its  day 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  BURGLARS. 

While  chatting  with  a  prominent  dry  goods 
merchant  of  Saginaw  on  the  subject  of  burglars 
and  burglar-proof  s^fes,  he  related  his  first,  last 
and  only  experience  with  burglars,  as  follows : 

"  I  had  reached  my  majority,  and  had  marrird 
a  sweet,  blue-eyed  child  who  was  nearly  six  years 
my  junior.    I  had  exchanged  a  piece  of  swampy 
land  for  a  small  stock  of  goods,  and  had  purchased 
a  small  store  with  living  rooms  attached,  in  my 
native  village,  and  had  moved  my  stock  in  and 
set  up  housekeeping.    A  large  pane  of  glass  had 
been  broken  out  of  one  of  the  front  windows 
while  moving  in,  and  I  had  not  yet  found  time 
to  repair  it.     It  was  night,  and  we  had  retired 
to  bed,  and  had  been  asleep  for  I  do  not  know 
how  long,  when  my  wife  was  awakened  by  la 
noise  in  the  store.     She  brought  me  to  a  state 
of  consciousness  a.i  gently  as  she  could,  and  said 
she  believed  that  burglars  were  in  the  store.    She 
suggested  that  we  had  better  hold  a  council  of 
war  and  consider  ways  and  means  of  defense. 
Now,  I  don't  believe  in  springing  suddenly  out  of 
bed  and  rushing  headlong  on  the  scene  of  action, 
because  I  might  kill  somebody  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  or  maim  scmieone  for  life, 
and  it  would  be  terrible  to  go  through  life  with 
such  a  load  on  one's  conscience.    I  say  I  don't 
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believe  in  it  because  1  don't  feel  like  it.    Then 

toT  J  fl^  "  '!■*  "^"''  'f  "°« 'he  wisest  S 
o  he  perfectly  still  and  listen  until  one  ha,  iS 

t  would  r  "'"•:' '"'  ''"^K'*"  »^« "  -°*.  f^ 

It  would  be  very  disappointing  to  rush  pell  mell 
to  one  part  of  the  premises  only  to  find  AatX' 
burglars  were  in  some  other  part.    It  would  not 

Killing  of  s  X  or  eight    average-sized   burglars 

for  abiuTh'"]?'  '''i  "'™'"'"^'  -^  «' ""C 

that  a^  thinl  '"  ''r'"'."'^  *'^*  ^'"t'y  hinted 
nat  all  things  considered,  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
Idea  for  me  to  get  out  of  bed. 

of  tSr  7!"^  •""  "  '^°"'*"  *°"'d  have  thought 
of  this?    It  beats  all  how  much  more  practka 

wife  got  up  first  and  found  my  clothes  a^Vh'^ 
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never  tire  of  rehearsing  its  gory  details.    I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion  and  insisted  on  explaining  it  to  my  wife, 
tinn    k"  *r°-/°''' °»'J«t  i"  nialcir.  this  explana- 
tion :  First,  that  the  consequenr.     ,„ti.  imp,.diate 
and  ultimate,  might  be  clearl,  ,„  ,    ,„,  „     „  ore 
the  attack  was  made;  and.  -    ,  ...  .,   ,>,ki  ,1,  . 
that   the   time  thus   occt,p.-l    „  ,„|„    .j  ;",';',: 
burglars  a  chance  to  retir-  <,.  ti,  :,  o.,.  (  ,,.  ,,ii 
and  accord,  or-in  case    '.y  fa...,  >,  u..c  ,l,e 
h.nt-to  repent  and  prepare  tl-en  -.W,.  ,cr  a  sud- 
den exit  from  this  world  of  sunshin.  -,r.d  Aaci  nv 
My  wife  was  less  merciful  .„  .  ,  ,    and  n,ore 

Z^  ^'"'"''^-  ^""^  "^»«d  >"«  by  an  ha  s 
good  and  great  to  rush  in  and  save  our  prop^rtj^ 
In  vain  I  reminded  her  that  life  was  of  S'r 
importance  than  property,  and  that  burg lar^s  w  e 
not  easily  'shooed-  off  like  hens  in   a  kitchen 

think  of  and  asked  her  to  promise  not  to  marrv 
flS'"  but''''..'  '°^'  ""^  '"*  '"  '"«  impenlg  L7 
o  slrenlr'^  f  '"''■'""'''  ""'^  «"  «hibition 
L     !S^    "'^'  surprised  me,  she   gave   me   a 

and7e  zwTr,  """  ^"'  ^°"^^  ">*  ""^-  '"e Ted! 

a^ti^itrb^d^rht^er''-'^---^^ 

unde '"..'''.^r'  ^■'"''°"  -'l  I  -«-^«l  out  from 

I  was    h'e  htr'  '''  T""""'^  '-"-  °^  wS 
X  was  the  head  resumed  its  normal  standing. 
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"But  there  is  one  thing  connected  with  this 
early  experience  I  never  could  quite  understand. 
My  wife  IS  the  most  modest,  most  unselfish,  and 
most  unassuming  creature  you  ever  saw;  and  yet 
she  has  always  claimed  some  credit  for  the  part 
she  took  m  defendmg  the  home  from  the  first 
last  and  only  attack  of  burglars,  two-legged  or 
four-legged,  during  a  mercantile  career  of  twenty- 
nine  years." 
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JIBLETTS. 

Who  is  Jibletts?    Go  out  into  a  certain  new 
section  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  any  man, 
woman  or  child  will  tell  you  who  Jibletts  is— or 
was,  rather;  for  Jibletts  reached  the  apex  of  his 
notoriety  about  the  time  of  Chicago's  big  fire. 
He  was  Peleg  McCracken's  all  round,  general  pur- 
pose man  Friday,  and  was  the  best  known  charac- 
ter in  that  section  of  the  city.    He  was  the  motor 
that  ran  McCracken's  business  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  a  complicated  business.    He  ran  a  grocery 
store  and  dealt  in  wood,  straw,  hay  and  feed, 
did  a  general  parcel  delivery  business,  carried 
passengers  about  the  city,  dealt  in  horses  and  was 
always  ready  to  dip  into  anything  else  that  had 
a  dime  in  it  for  him— that  is,  he  held  Jibletts  in 
readmess,  for  he  it  was  upon  whom  McCracke.i's 
hopes  depended.    Jibletts  was  the  adhesive  agent 
that  held  together  this  aggregation  of  interests 
which  constituted  McCracken's  business.    He  it 
was  who  was  expected  to  woo,  win  and  retain 
the  various  conflicting  elements  that  in  combina- 
tion make  up  "  the  people."    He  was  expected  to 
win  the  good-will  of  saintly  matrons,  who  with- 
hold their  patronage  from  the  ungodly.    He  was    ■ 
expected  to  capture  the  big,  fat  orders   of  the 
saloon  and  hotel  men  by  ways  and  means  known 
only  to  the  initiated.    He  was  expected  to  gather 
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shekels  in  homes  where  shekels  were  plentiful 
by  winning  the  good  graces  of  "  the  lady  of  the 
house"  and  impressing  the   daughters    with    a 
lavorable  opinion  of  himself.     He  was  expected 
to  win  the  patronage  of  the  rank  and  file  by  ren- 
dermg    them    little    favors,    such    as    splitting 
kindlmg  wood,  pumping  water,  moving  stoves, 
shaking  carpets,  putting  up  clothes-lines,  holding 
babies,  killing  cats  and  turning  the  domestic  crank 
generally.    He  was  expected  to  rejoice  with  those 
who   rejoiced    and    mourn    with     those    who 
mourned;  and  he  was  expected  to  reconcile  every 
disgruntled  kicker  in,  the  neighborhood  when  the 
butter  wasn't  recognizable,  and  codfish  feathered 
out  in  cat  hairs,  the  gallon  of  kerosene  evaporated 
down  to  three  quarts  or  the  twenty-two  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  dried  out  to  twenty  pounds. 
Jibletts  took  the  orders,  delivered  the  goods  and 
collected  the  pay;  and  it  was  while  performing 
the  latter  duty  that  his  finest  accomplishments 
were  brought  into  play.    The  ordinary  mortal  is 
prone  to  forget  that   he  ordered   this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing,  and  when  the  collector  under- 
stands his  business  he  can  dispel   little  mental 
hallucinations  of  this  kind  and  avoid  trouble. 

In  all  these  things  Jibletts  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  He  was  always  on  the  alert,  often 
eating  his  meals  with  his  hat  on  and  sometimes 
sleeping  with  his  boots  on.  Long  before  the 
eastern  horizon  signalled  the  approach  of  day, 
Jibletts  might  have  been  seen  at  McCracken's  barn 
getting  things  in  shape  for  the  day's  labors;  and 
long  after  the  store  had  been  closed  at  night,  Jib- 
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letts  might  have  been  seen  delivering  a  bale  of 
hay,  a  bag  of  feed  or  a  half-cord  of  wood.  Jibletts' 
days  were  long  days,  but  like  everything  else, 
they  came  to  an  end.  The  time  was  short,  how- 
ever, that  intervened  between  the  ending  of  one 
and  the  beginning  of  another;  and  during  that 
time  Jibletts  crawled  into  bed  on  one  side,  turned 
over  and  slid  out  on  the  other  side  and  started 
on  the  run  for  McCracken's  bam. 

Just  before  the  great  Allerton  and  Nelson  race, 
McCracken  conceived  the  idea  of  picking  up  a 
well-pedigreed,  young  piece  of  horse-flesh  that 
might,  with  Jiblett's  assistance,  be  trained  into 
something  fast.  An  enterprising  P.  of  I.  living 
near  town,  having  an  eye  for  something  besides 
cabbages  and  timothy  hay,  and  hearing  of  Mc- 
Cracken's new  "  fad,"  resolved  to  do  a  little  stroke 
of  business  for  the  P.  of  I.  cause  by  selling  the 
"  unnecessary  middleman  "  a  beast  that  would 
kick  blue  blazes  out  of  his  business.  The  "  beast  " 
was  a  likely-looking  four-year-old  mare,  and  she 
caught  McCracken's  eye  ai  once.  After  consider- 
able dickering,  McCracken  bought  her  at  a  bar- 
gain, as  he  supposed.  The  day  of  the  races  he 
hitched  her  up  for  the  first  time,  and,  inviting 
a  friend  to  accompany  him,  he  drove  out  to  the 
fair-grounds.  The  mare  had  many  admirers  and 
McCracken  was  proud  of  his  purchase.  He  ex- 
plained to  his  friends  how  he  "  come  it  "  over  the 
P.  I.,  and  declared  that  he  wouldn't  take  fifty 
dollars  for  his  bargain.  On  the  way  home  he 
thought  he  would  "  let  'er  out  a  bit  "  to  show  his 
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friend  what  fine  "  leg  action  "  she  was  capable  of. 
He  told  his  friend  he  would  be  surprised  when 
he  saw  what  the  mare  was  capable  of  doing.    It 
was  a  great  success.    The  friend  was  surprised. 
In  fact,  ihey  were  both  surprised.     His  friend 
turned  a  double  back  somersault  and  landed  on 
his  head  and  shoulders  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  dashboard  came  next,  passing  over  him  and 
landing  on  a  Polock's  hen-coop  over  on  the  next 
street.     McCracken,  where  was  he?     Badly  dis- 
figured, but  still  in  the  ring.     What  he  said  to 
that  mare,  as  he  looked  her  in  the  face  and  con- 
templated the  ruin  all  around  him,  shall  not  be 
written  here.    Suffice  it  to  say,  it  brought  a  blush 
of  shame  to  the  mare's  cheeks.       With    pride 
crushed,  shins  barked,  best  suit  of  clothes  dis- 
jomted    and   parted    asunder,   and   brain    dum- 
fuddled,  he  gathered  up  the  remains,  went  home 
and  turned  the  gay  and  festive  "  bargain  "  over 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  Jibletts. 

The  mare  was  put  on  the  order  beat,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  Jibletts  spent  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life  while  he  had  charge  of  that  mare. 
At  this  late  day  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
was  entitled  to  the  larger  degree  of  notoriety, 
Jibletts  or  the  mare.  Jibletts  was  notorious  be- 
fore the  mare  came  on  the  scene,  but  after  the 
combine  the  neighborhood  became  terrorized. 
When  a  stranger  was  being  driven  about  the  city, 
the  first  thing  the  driver  would  say,  when  enter- 
ing McCracken's  neighborhood,  would  be,  "  Now 
keep  your  eye  peeled  for  Jibletts  and  the  P.  of  I.' 
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mare."  When  a  lady  went  out  for  a  drive  in 
that  district,  the  last  words  of  caution  from  her 
husband,  as  he  handed  her  the  straps,  would  be, 
"  Now  look  out  for  Jibletts  and  the  mare,  and 
if  you  see  them  coming,  be  sure  and  turn  off  on 
a  side  street  or  in  an  alley  in  time."  When  chil- 
dren were  about  to  start  for  school,  their  mothers 
would  warn  them  to  keep  one  eye  out  for  Jibletts 
and  that  awful  mare.  When  he  approached  a 
house,  the  mother  caught  up  her  offspring  and 
dragged  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs  and  shouted 
out  her  grocery  order  from  the  attic  window. 

All  this  precaution  was  made    necessary    on 
account  of  the  mare's  perverse  nature.     No  one 
knew  the  hour  or  the  minute  when  this  piece  of 
animated  mare  flesh  would  take  it  into  her  head 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  Jibletts  and  do  a  little 
business  on  her  own  account.     Whenever  the  fit 
came  on,  she  did  not  set  down  and  think  about 
It;  she  acted  at  once,  by  standing  on  her  head  and 
sendmg  her  hind   feet  on  an  excursion  to  the 
regions  of  ethereal  blue,  and  when  her  rear  ex- 
tremities returned  to  earth  she  would  lie  down 
and  roll  over.    Her  next  effort  would  be  to  divest 
herself  of  every  leather  band  that  encompassed 
her,   and  after  turning  herself  inside   out,   she 
would  perform  other  similar  antics  until  Jibletts 
was  satisfied,  and  then  both  would  turn  in  for 
repairs. 

McCracken  found  it  more  profitable  to  scatter 
Jibletts  than  groceries,  and  so  a  horse  of  steady 
habits,  constant  as  hard  times  and  certain  as  la 
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grippe,  was  put  on  the  delivery  waggon.  But 
Jibletts  was  never  happy  when  delivering  goods 
—It  was  too  slow  and  monotonous.  In  fact,  the 
P.  of  I.  mare  spoiled  him  as  a  grocer's  clerk,' and 
when  she  broke  her  neck  in  a  tussle  with  a  street 
car  Jibletts  went  west  and  turned  himself  into  a 
cowboy. 
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HOW  TO  GET  RICH  AND  LIVE  FOREVER. 

When  a  man  escapes  the  numerous  evils  inci- 
dent to  childhood  and  youth,  reaching  a  strong, 
vigorous  manhood,  and  passes  on  into  a  ripe  old 
age,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  some 
great  secret,  unknown  to  the  masses,  by  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  preserve  his  strength  and 
prolong  his  life  beyond  the  point  where  the  great 
majority  of  men  die.  Long  life  being  a  some- 
thing to  be  greatly  desired,  the  nonagenarian  is 
importuned  to  divulge  the  secret  before  he  goes 
to  his  reward ;  and  so  the  world  is  full  of  hygienic 
rules  for  prolonging  life. 

One  autliority  says,  "  If  you  wish  to  live  long, 
abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors."  We  look  about 
us  to  find  proof  for  the  statement,  but  we  find 
that  among  our  personal  friends  who  have  at- 
tained a  great  age,  the  total  abstainers  do  not  out- 
number the  others.  Another  apostle  of  science 
a(lm  jnishes  us  that  if  we  value  our  health  and 
wish  to  live  our  allotted  time  on  earth  we  must 
not  indulge  in  the  weed  that  soothes,  and  at  once 
we  recall  old  Jerry  Brown,  who  wore  out  the 
patience  of  four  generations  of  undertakers.  He 
was  doctor-proof,  weather-proof,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  death-proof.  He  lived  on  black  plug 
tobacco,  and  we  all  remember  the  mud-colored 
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icicles,  which  used  to  hang  on  Jerry's  long,  white 
beard  in  the  winter  time.     What  he  could  not 
conveniently  eat  he  smoked  in  a  dirty  black  pipe 
that  was  outlawed  sixty-five  years  ago.     Jerry 
once  had  a  wife,  but  you  will  remember  that  your 
grandfather  usr.i  to  say  that  his  father,  when  a 
boy,  was  acquains^    with  her   and   remembered 
the  day  when  si.:  ,>  us  killed  by  inhaling  Jerry's 
breath.    After  irs  he  could  never  get  his  breath 
close  enough  to  another  woman  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  he  never  married  again.    He  might 
have  lived  forever  if  his  favorite  plug  had  not 
gone  out  of  fashion.    This  discouraged  him  and 
he  refused  to  wag  his  jaws  on  any  new-fangled 
brand — and  so  he  died. 

All  men  not  only  desire  to  live  long  and  enjoy 
good  health,  but  they  also  desire  to  become  rich; 
and  so  the  few  who  reach  the  coveted  goal  are 
besought  to  point  out  the  mysterious  way  leading 
thereto.    This  advice  is  freely  given,  extensively 
published,  and  widely  circulated,  yet  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  unable  to  profit  by  it,  and  the 
few  who  do  succeed  make  a  pathway  of  their 
own,  rather  than  follow  the  beaten  path  trod  by 
others.    Ambitious  new  beginners  in  the  race  for 
bread  used   to  read  books  bearing  such  titles 
as  "  How  to  Get  on  in  the  Worid  "  and  "  How  to 
Get  Rich  "  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  but  they 
did  not  get  on  or  get  rich.    Embryo  millionaires 
have  studied  the  "  rules  "  laid  down  by  Roths- 
child and  others,  but  they  have  failed  to  become 
millionaires. 
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Plentiful  that  its  own  superabundance  has  im- 

yZ'!^""       '  "  '"*  '^'^'"  ^^''  •■'nd  last 
year  s  ahnanacs,  and  fling  it  aside  as  a  thin«  of 

have^n^f  %  ?'"  ^°'"'"'"°-  -"^- 
their  ffort,  !  '"  °^  '.'^'  ^'■*^''  '>"^y  *o^'d  and 
their  efforts  to  regain  it  are  ineffectual.  If  Rus- 
sell  Sage  v^ere  to  write  a  book  on  "How  to 
tunaTf  n  ^""°-"«'"  -d  some  poor  Ifor" 

5^i:s:s.e£r^si:;-i^5^ 

any  o„e  foo   enough  to  believe  fo'r  anTnstan 
would  die  the  same  death,  because  a  fellow  who 

i^wyer,       Qnce  in  Grace  Always 
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in  Grace."  a  pack  of  cards  and  Ayer's  Almanac 
This  man  believed  that  the  earth  is  flat  as  a  buck- 
wheat flapjack,  and  that  the  little  birds  go  up  to 
heaven  in  the  fall  and  come  back  again  in  the 
spring.  He  is  in  the  asylum  now,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  what  they  did  with  his 
valuable  library. 

Advice,  when  needed  and  solicited,  is  as  re- 
freshing as  the  dews  of  heaven,  but  when  it  is 
forced  down  our  necks  with  a  ramrod  it  causes 
indigestion  and  creates  in  us  an  unholy  desire  to 
brain  our  tormentors. , 

A  large  portion  of  this  advisory  literature  is 
sheer  balderdash.    It  is  insincere,  superficial  and 
impracticable,  and  is  ladled  out  by  fellows  who 
do  not  practice  what  they  preach,  and,  having 
no  confidence  in  them,  the  great,  busy  world  has 
no  use  for  their  productions.    They  may  contain 
an  occasional  kernel,  but  life  is  too  short  to  search 
for  it  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  chaff.    If,  instead 
of  catering  to  all  that  is  base  and  selfish  in  man, 
these  pretenders  who  claim  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  keys  which  unlock  the  doors  leading  to 
riches  and  long  life,  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  science  of  ethics  they  might  be  able  to 
write  common-sense  and  accomplish  some  good  in 
the  world.    There  are  no  infallible  rules  for  be- 
coming rich  or  for  attaining  long  life,  but  there 
are  rules  for  making  a  success   of   human   life 
which  are  as  infallible  as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Riches  and  long  life  are  not  worked  out  by  rule 
like  a  problem  in  mathematics;  they  are  freaks 
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uould  urn  them.  Fortune  is  capricious  and  hfe 
's  uncertain,  and  while  the  one  may  never  sm  e 
upon  us  and  the  other  may  be  taken  from  Tat 
any  moment,  we  may  be  Unght  to  so Te  tha 
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THE  WORLD'S  PLUMB  LINE. 


Worldly  success  to-day  is  gauged  exclusively 
by  the  Almighty  Dollar.  This  is  the  world's 
plumb  line.  Men  are  measured  according  to  the 
number  of  dollars  they  are  able  to  command.  A 
writer  in  a  leading  trade  journal  stated,  while 
defining  the  business  qualifications  necessary  to 
win  success,  that  first  and  foremost  "  was  a  firm 
determination  to  win  success  or  die  in  the  at- 
lempt."  This  is  the  gospel  we  preach  in  this  our 
day  of  grace,  and  yet  we  wonder  why  self-de- 
struction is  so  prevalent  in  the  land  we  boast  of. 
The  "  success  "  and  the  "  get  there "  in  this 
modern  get-there-or-die  doctrine  means  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dollars  and  nothing  more.  You 
may  amuse  the  world  with  brains,  but  to  com- 
mand its  respect  you  must  have  money.  No  won- 
der suicides  are  so  common  and  accommodations 
in  our  asylums  so  limited.  Of  all  the  motives 
which  prompt  men  to  dare  and  to  do  none  is 
more  powerful  than  the  lo\e  of  approbation — 
to  gain  the  respect  and  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
men.  This  may  have  a  tinge  of  selfishness,  but 
that  only  adds  to  its  strength.  We  are  told  that 
the  world  is  growing  better  every  day.  This  may 
be  true  as  to  the  material  world ;  but  we  find  that 
men  of  the  world  in  different  ages  have  been 
moved  by  different  impulses  and  governed  by 
different  motives,  and  that  there  was  an  age  im- 
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mediately  preceding  our  own  when  honor  and 
business  integrity  commanded  a  larger  degree  of 
respect  and  admiration  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  wealth.     Be  the  world  better  or  worse,  the 
only  standard  of  earthly  success  recognized  in 
America  to-day  is  based  on  the  Almighty  Dollar. 
This  standard  is  false,  cruel,  unjust,  subversive 
of  human  happiness  ar.d  destructive  of  true  man- 
hood, because  it  is  not  attainable  by  every  man 
who  strives  for  it.      This  false  standard  licenses 
oppression,  encourages  piracy,  and  places  a  pre- 
mium on  robbery.     It  destroys  every  noble  and 
generous  impulse,  puts  a  blight  upon  patriotism 
and  breeds  contention,  hatred  and  crime. 

That  all  men  cannot  acquire  riches  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  and  proves  the  falseness  of  the 
standard.       If  there  were  no  employees,  there 
could   be  no   employers,   and,   consequently,   no 
amassing   of    wealth   by    individuals.      Andrew 
Carnegie  accumulated  forty  millions  in  twenty- 
five  short  years,  but  it  was  gathered  by  the  brain 
and  brawn  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his 
fellow-men.     I  find  no  fault  with  this;  I  simply 
claim  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  all  these  thousands  connected  with  this  great 
branch  of  industry  to  become  wealthy,  the  fact 
that  Carnegie  himself  accumulated  a  pile  is  no 
evidence  that  his  life  has  been  a  truly  successful 
one.     Whether   he   or   some   humble   workman 
occupying  one  of  his  little  cottages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela,  is  more  justly  entitle  '  to 
the  Scripture  enconium,  "  Weil  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy 
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Lord,"  depends  altogether  upon  higher  and  wor- 
thier considerations  than  tlie  mere  hoarding  of 
riches.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  all  business  adventures  in  the  retailing  of 
merchandise  are  failures.  What  a  startling  state- 
ment! Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  it?  Out  of 
every  hundred  who  gro  forth  to  battle  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  only  f.e  are  permitted  to  sing  the 
paens  of  victory!  What  becomes  of  the  other 
ninety-five  ?  Nobody  knows ;  nobody  cares.  One 
success  commands  more  attention  than  twenty 
failures,  and  yet  there  are  men  always  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  rush  in  and  fill  the  breach  at 
every  failure.  Human  existence  is  indeed  a  sad 
failure  when  tested  by  the  world's  plumb  line.  By 
this  test  only  one  child  in  twenty  born  into  the 
world  can  hope  for  success.  Twenty  bright-eyed 
ambitious  little  fellows  stand  in  a  row  at  the 
black-board  and  vie  w  ith  each  other  in  a  struggle 
to  find  the  sum  of  several  numbers;  but  in  the 
years  to  come  one  only  of  their  number  will  find 
the  sum  of  worldly  success.  Which  one  will  it 
be?  Twenty  young  men  graduate  from  a  business 
college  with  high  honors  and  fond  hcpcs  for 
the  future,  and  pass  on  into  the  busy  world  to 
put  their  knowledge  to  a  practical  test ;  but  nine- 
teen of  them  will  never  graduate  again.  Only 
one  chance  to  draw  and  nineteen  blanks  in  every 
twenty  numbers!  Surely,  this  is  a  very  dis- 
couraging picture  of  life.  Is  it  a  true  picture? 
Is  the  world's  standard  of  a  successful  life  a  true 
one,  and  do  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred 
men  who  enter  the  mercantile  world  make  a 
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failure  of  life?  If  so,  then  human  existence  itself 
IS  a  most  miserable  failure.  'Ihis  false  standard 
makes  tlie  acquisition  of  wealth  the  test  of  busi- 
ness acumen  and  mental  capacity.  To  fail  finan- 
cially is  to  fail  in  everything.  A  failure  to  make 
money  is  a  mark  of  inferiority,  denoting  inherent 
weakness  somewhere.  The  one  wins  a  crown  of 
earthly  glory,  anu  the  other  nineteen  who  fail  to 
fasten  their  t^ons  into  the  earth  merit  the  world's 
censure.     T  .iders  of  this  modern  gospel 

assume  thai  a,,  men  may  become  rich  if  they  so 
desire.     When  they  lecture  to  young  men,  they 
Hold  up  tlie  image  of  Baron  de  Moneybags,  and 
say,  "  Look  there!    He  was  once  a  poor  boy  like 
you  fellows.     See  what  industry  and  close  appli- 
cation to  business  will  do.     Emulate  his  noble 
example  and  you,  too,  may  become  great  and 
win  the  applause  of  an  appreciative  world."    They 
would  feign  make  us  believe  that  the  nineteen- 
twentieths  who  fail  to  get  rich    selling   codfish, 
crackers  and  calico  must  be  incompetent,  lazy, 
extravagant,  intemperate  or  wilfully  negligent' 
and  that  their  failure  may  be  attributed  to  their 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.     Now,  a  man 
may  make  money  and  be  a  good  man,  but  the 
tact  of  his  doing  so  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  a 
good  man  or  that  his  life  has  been  a  success  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  fail  m  laying  up  riches  and  still  make  a 
grand  success  of  life.    As  a  matter  of  fact  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  so-called  failures  do  make  a 
marked  success  of  life.    Just  what  proportion  of 
the  ninety-five  per  cent,  turned    down    bv    our 
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worldly-wise  statisticians,  do  so  succeed  in  life's 
work  we  do  not  know;  but  let  us  hope  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  a  majority  of  them  do. 
Of  course,  improvidence,  indolence  and  intem- 
perance, either  one  or  all  three  combined,  is  a 
bar  to  a  successful  life  as  surely  as  to  financial 
success.  As  it  is  impossible  for  every  man  en- 
gaged in  business  to  get  rich,  it  is,  therefore,  irra- 
tional and  unjust  to  expect  men  to  attain  to  what 
is  practically  unattainable,  and  then  censure  them 
for  not  reaching  it.  But  every  business  man  who 
is  industrious,  temperate  and  honest  can  make  a 
success  of  life,  and  if  he  be  thoroughly  competent 
and  skillful  he  will  secure  all  of  this  world's  goods 
that  is  necessary  to  develop  his  manhood  and 
amply  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Let  us  not  be  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world 
or  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf.  In  the 
marlVe  mansions  of  the  rich  may  be  found  more 
quaking  skeletonsthan  in  the  hovels  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  behind  many  an  obscure  counter  may 
be  found  a  hero  in  disguise.  I  hold  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  average  retailer  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  the  whole  ninety-five  per  cent,  fail  to 
make  money  through  the  lack  of  any  possible 
business  qualifications.  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
all  to  succeed  financially.  The  fact  is  that  every- 
where six  or  eight  retail  concerns  are  striving  to 
obtain  what  would  make  one  fairly  well  off,  two 
prosperous  and  would  keep  three  on  a  paying 
basis.  All  are  doing  their  level  best,  in  their  own 
way,  to  win,  but  conditions  are  such  that  one 
or  two  only  can  hope  to  succeed  while  the  others 
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must  go  under.  Is  it  always  a  "  survival  of  the 
mtest.  Let  us  see.  Is  it  the  man  who  always 
I'as  a  kind  word  for  the  unfortunate,  a  touch  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  a  helping  hand  for 

hTT.f'T'""''""^''-     ^°-     J«  it  the  man 

ho   at  the  close  of  .he  day,  turns  the  key  upon 

sbusmess  cares  as  well  as  upon  his  goods  and 

uares,  and  devotes  the  evening  to  the  cultivation 

of  h.s  moral  and  social  instincts  and  the  fellovv- 

h.p  of  h,s  family?     No.     Is  it  the  man  who  is 

stnctly  honest  and  truthful?     Oh,  no;  but  it  is 

nmlmght  bug;  the  man  with  a  cast-iron  will  and 
somefmes,  a  cast-iron  conscience;  the  man  with' 
a  heart  of  adamant  and  a  perennial  smile  that  is 
only  sk,n  deep.  Such  a  man  never  eats,  drinks, 
or  sleeps  when  he  has  a  chance  to  scoop  in  a 
lollar  The  Almighty  Dollar  is  his  god  and  his 
bank  book  is  his  only  Bible.  This  is  the  man  \1 
gathers  up  the  ducats  and  poses  as  a  patron  saint 

Z'eir?"'T""°"'^'^^'''^  ^^^-'he  meanest, 

greed  est,  hardest,  most  unsocial  and  most  un 

merciful  contestant  of  them  all. 

"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  a 

boss  crow  once  shouted,  and  the  multitude  has 
been  echomg  ,t  ever  since;  but  in  the  world  of 
traffic  eternal  vigilance  is  exercised  as  diligently 
and  as  persistently  by  as  many  who  fail  to  reach 
the  coveted  goal  as  it  is  by  the  few  who  win.  The 
exercise  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  a  business  man 
IS  to  be -commended  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
llh  "Jf  ."^f  *'°"  absolutely  indispensable,  but 
although  ,t  be  never-ending,  it  is  not  always  the 
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price  of  liberty,  as  thousands  of  overworked,  care- 
mished  and  hn.kcn-down  business  men  can  tes- 
tify. If  eternal  vigilance  be  the  price  of  financial 
success,  these  disheartened  ones  would  have  paid 
for  It  with  compound  interest  long  an-o  But 
there  comes  an  end  to  all  things.  Everv"nian  will 
have  a  last  dollar  to  win  m  lose,  and  then  failure 
with  Its  censure,  and  boodle  with  its  plaudits,  will 
be  left  behind,  and  the  great  plum.,  line  on  the 
other  side  will  reveal  the  story  of  true  success  in 
this  world. 
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SS"ng  oenmd  the  counter  and  at  the  desk 
for  an  honorable  existence  will  have  their 
courage  strengthened  and  their  energies  quckened 
by  a  mle  serious  meditation  on  the  grea  truth 
revealed  in  these  borrowed  headline,  I  h! 
readers  of  th.c  „  ,      "^^onnes!  How  many 

be  touch^^  ^^  '  '"""  =°"«<^ience  will 

be  touched  r«  rapport  with  the  writer's  when  thev 

Sz::jr  '"^  --^^  °^  ^°<^  cheeTtS 

ove?rHlsTro;r;rentgrinle~",^" 
s     utsine  tne  little  ob.scure  worlds  in  whiVh 

ci.v.dua.ities  of  these  obscure  tho^nds  al'^r  ^t" 
m  the  characteristics  which  constitute  great^net 
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and  although  the  world  may  not  know  it,  Al- 
mighty God  does.     The  world  measures  great- 
ness by  the  Almighty  Dollar  standard,  but  many 
a  toiler  behind  the  counter,  at  the  desk,   at  the 
bench  or  treading  the  furrow,  feels  and  knows 
that  the  world's  standard  is  a  false  one.    There 
IS  a  host  of  witnesses  who.  if  put  into  the  witness 
box,  would  testify  that  many  times  during  their 
business  career  they  might  have  increased  their 
wealth  had  they  sacrificed  what,  in  their  esvima- 
tion,  were  the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  true 
greatness,  namely,  honor,  and  a  consciousness 
of  domg  right.     Who  would  care  to  live  were 
the  world's  standard  for  measuring  greatness  the 
true  one?     What  would  life  be    worth    to    the 
masses  if  a   successful   existence  on  earth    or 
true    greatness,     was    measured,     judged    and 
awarded,  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  filthy  lucre  absorbed  or  the  sum 
of  w-orldly  riches  acquired  ?    True  greatness  does 
not  depend  upon  chance  or  conditions  beyond  our 
control.      Circumstances,    however   unfavorable 
do  not  prevent  any  man   from  becoming  truly 
great.     Indeed,  if  circumstances  exert  any  influ- 
ence ,n  the  process  of  developing  a  true  type  of 
nianhood  ,t  would  be  those  of  an  actual  adverse 
character.    As  the  rose  gives  forth  its  richest  per- 
fume when  mangled  and    crushed,    so    human 
character  reaches  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
under  the  refining  influences  of  misfortune  and 
adversity.     "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men,    etc.,  is  a  true  saying  and  is  as  applicable 
to-day  as  ever.    A  man  may  be  ever  so  competent 
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and  may  plan  ever  so  wisely,  and  yet  there  may 

c.rcmistances  wnich,  «hen  brought  to  bear  on 
•he  sm,at,on.  will  make  conn^etency  of  no  av."," 
ce"s'  fu  "r  ""  ■'  ':^  ''''  P""'^-"    ^'-  "-t  -' 

nonet  d"  ?  T  "''■"  '"^^  ^'"umulation  of 
money    depends  after  all   very   much   upon   the 

wS  as  som^'^f  m"';°'  ^°  '""'^•'  "Pon'human 
will,  as  some  of  the  fortunate  ones  would  feign 
make  us  beheve.  The  candid  men  of  trea" 
wealth  frankly  admit,  when  speaking  of  their  uSl 

msoUci^?'  •'"»' 7'"^  '°  ""^^  unexpected  and 

Z  Z"  "'•'  ''^''^'  '^""^^^  ^^"^  averted 

and  they  were  permuted  to  gather  up  their  ac- 

LeTus 'rank "?  7^ '  '°  ^''"'^■-  -hievement  . 
denLd  ''  "^^^  ''"^  ^""^^'"^s  does  not 

ourreacr"'.  aT""'"  °^  '^°"^'*--  ^^^^-l 
our  reach         All  men  may  become  great  "  in- 

l^pendently  of  circumstances  or  environment.    A 

n^  d  open  wmter  may  sink  your  commercial  craft 

and  st^Lr"'"'  "l"^*^'  °'  ^'^^y  -^■•"'  goods 
and  strand  you  on  the  rock  of  bankruptcy    but 

ak  orTk^  '°"''"''  """"'  ''y  «"y  possible 

pathwav  thft  ."";  T"^  ^°"^  P^°g^^^^  ■•"  the 
pathway  that  leads  to  true  greatness.  The  fire 
f^end  may  cut  short  your  schemes  for  the  acqub? 
t.on  of  pelf,  but  the  hottest  fire  cannot  scoch 
Z.Ttl"^  '■"  ''''  '^''der  that  reaches  up 
.nto  the  h.gher  realm  of  true  greatness.  Cyclones 
commercal  depressions,  crop  failure    and  labo; 
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union  disturbances  may  demoralize  your  financial 
character,  but  the  combined  fury  of  the  elements 
and  man's  most  crushing  inhumanity  cannot  pre- 
vent you  from  becoming  a  great  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

Are  you  on  this  highway  to  greatness?    If  so, 
you  will  never  mortgage    your   soul    for    gain. 
When  you  buy  goods  on  credit  and  give  a  mort- 
gage on  your  honor  as  collateral  security  for  a 
payment  in  full — as  every  man  who  buys  on  credit 
virtually  does — and  an  unlooked  for  turn  of  the 
wheel  constrains  you  to  make  an  assignment,  you 
will  not,  like  Ananias,  hide  or  keep  back  a  i;or- 
tion  until  you  have  effected  a  settlement  with 
your  creditors  at  the  lowest  possible  percentage 
on  the  dollar,  and  until  the  law  makes  it  safe  for 
you  to  appropriate  the  stolen  portion  to  your  own 
use  and  benefit ;  but  you  will  surrender  the  utter- 
most  farthing;  and  if  it  only  pays  ninety-nine 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  your  indebtedness,  you  will, 
regardless  of  the  law,  morally  consider  yourself 
in  the  "  gall  and  wormwood  "  of  debt  until  the 
other  cent  is  paid.     Stolen  portion  ?    Why,  don't 
you  know  that  in  every  town  and   city    in    this 
boasted  land  of  religious  liberty  there  are  men  in 
high  life  (according  to  worldly  judgment)  who 
ought  to  be  banqueting  on  bread  ar.d  wacer  in 
a  prison  cell  ?    I  wonder  what  these  fellows  think 
when  they  read  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  ?  The  man  who  meets  you  on  the  open  high- 
way and  courageously  demands  your  purse  is  a 
gentleman  compared  with  the  fellow  who  obtains 
goods  on  credit,  and  after  a  short  career  of  slash- 
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nen,l  a  chattel  ...ortgage  on  the  stock,  and  then 
Mgn,  ^,.  Uventy-fivo  cents  on  the  ^o^^!^ 
■  ter  a  fe„  uccks  spent  u,  recreation,  opens  u„ 
■gan,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.    He  nay  le  o 

I'e  r,gh,  track  .0  niake  n.onev.  but  he  "til    ev' 

,!on/t  ;  ■  ■      ■"""''  '^'■"•■''  me"  «ho  have 

«i,;i„    ^"'^"'^"""s     who  know  a  thing  or  two 

iZd  -":;•"'""'  ""^"  "••'"  -"^- '»e  ei";;; 

;       'iiiDhed    y  this  same  world  a  dolt  and  -,  fool 

'me    his  danl^hr'^  '"'"•    "^  ^'-^^'^  ""  '"'^  A- 
™e,  ns  daughters  went  out  into  the  \vnrl,l  to 

nd't^^t.;:^"  '7'  '^^^"'"^  "i^^ct^s: ;  K 

«  orld  does  no:  recogn.e  his  greatness,  M^^.l!; 
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"  All  things  whatsover  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

An  analyzation  of  all  the  rules  ever  formulated 
by  man  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct  will 
prove  that  every  righteous  principle  found  in 
them  is  incorporated  in  this  simple  command  of 
the  Great  Teacher.  Just  a  short,  simple  sentence 
composed  of  only  seventcf-n  words,  more  than  half 
of  which  are  words  of  two  and  three  letters,  and 
yet  it  is  the  very  foundation  and  superstructure 
of  the  science  of  ethics.  It  is  the  very  key  that 
unlocks  the  millennial  gate.  No  words  ever 
uttered  by  mortal  man  or  written  down  as  concen- 
trated human  wisdom  are  so  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race  as 
are  these  simple  words  of  "  The  Man  of  Sor- 
rows." No  rule  of  conduct  could  be  more  simple 
in  its  appeal  to  human  understanding,  or  be  more 
simple  in  its  application;  and  yet  no  rule  was 
ever  more  utterly  disregarded.  True,  the  Great 
Teacher  designed  it  as  a  rule  and  guide  for  his 
disciples  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
men.  It  appears  also  that  it  was  His  design  that 
all  mankind,  "  from  the  least  to  the  greatest," 
should  eventually  be  brought  to  a  "  knowledge 
of  the  truth  "  through  His  disciples,  who  were 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  let  their  light 
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so  shine  that  men  might  see  their  good  works. 
Nearly  nineteen  centuries   have  been   ruled   off 
since  man  was  given  this  key  to  human  happi- 
ness, and  yet  I  ask  in  all  sincerity  and  the  utmost 
good  faith,  where,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven,  shall  we  go  to 
find  a  people-aye,  a  solitary  individual  of  business 
activity— whose  daily  transactions  are  squared, 
plumbed    and    levelled    by    the    Golden    Rule? 
What  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  conditions  of 
human  existence  on  this  old  planet  would  take 
place  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  put  into  universal 
practice?     That  old  monster  Greed    would  no 
longer  go  about  like  a  "roaring    lion    seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."       No  more  would  the 
strong  trample  down  the  weak,  taking  advantage 
of  Ignorance,  mental  incapacity  or  the  pinch  of 
adversity,  to  add  to  their  own  stock  of  the  sub- 
stantial things  of  life.    The  fairest  spots  on  earth 
would  no  longer  be  haunted  by  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  want,  and  the  principal  cause  of  crime  would 
be  removed. 

No  man  of  any  worldly  experience,  having  the 
merest  shadow  of  faith  in  his  kind,  believes  that 
the  great  army  of  human  beings  who  people  our 
asylums,  prisons  and  homes  of  various  kinds  and 
who  infest  our  streets  as  vagabonds  and  tramps 
are  what  they  are  by  choice  or  by  reason  of  an 
inherent  desire  to  court  the  circumstances  which 
put  them  where  they  are.  Investigation  proves 
that  vast  numbers  of  them  might  have  been  saved 
for  usefulness  and  happiness   had  it  not  been  for 
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"  man's  inhumanity  to  man "  at  some  critical 
period  in  their  lives. 

"  But  what  has  this  question  to  do  with  busi- 
nessf"  I  hear  some  impatient  reader  say.  Well, 
pardon  me  for  boring  you  with  a  discussion  of 
a  question  so  hopelessly  obsolete.  I  must  admit 
that  the  principle  of  ethics  involved  in  the  Golden 
Rule  is  looked  upon  by  the  business  men  of  to- 
day as  being  too  Utopian  for  serious  considera- 
tion. There  are  men,  however,  who  pin  a  sort  of 
theoretical  faith  to  it,  but  in  practice  they  find 
it  don't  work,  inasmuch  as  it  disarms  them  of 
all  undue  advantages  over  their  fellows  which 
fortune  or  good  luck  has  given  them. 

But  "  this  question  "  would  have  something  to 
do  with  business  if  the  business  world  adopted  it. 
In  the  first  place,  legitimate  business  would  not 
be  so  often  disrupted  by  misled  and  incompetent 
additions  to  its  rank.  The  Skinflints  would  seek 
a  more  righteous  way  of  obtaining  a  living,  and 
the  Hayseeds  would  be  advised  to  avoid  the  poor- 
house  and  the  asylum  by  keeping  their  capital 
invested  in  that  which  gives  them  a  sure  and 
decent  living.  Mr.  Slicktalk  might  not  change 
his  name  or  abandon  the  magnetic  influence  which 
he  brings  to  bear  so  effectively  on  the  minds  of 
his  retailing  subjects ;  but  he  would  use  it  for  the 
retailer's  benefit,  and  not  for  his  injury.  Slick- 
talk  would  advise  the  retailer  to  buy,  in  kind  and 
quantity,  as  he  would  like  to  be  advised  were  he 
in  the  retailer's  place.  No  merchant  would  sell, 
or  offer  to  sell,  any  spurious,  injurious  or  worth- 
less commodity  that  he  himself  would  not  pur- 
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chase  under  similar  circumstances.  This  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  living  and  add  to  the  total  of 
human  happmess.  And  no  merchant  would  lie 
cheat,  deceive,  wilfully  misrepresent  or  knowingi; 
m.  lead  a  customer  in  a  deal.  Why,  just  think 
wn,H  ",^'^."'*""«^  ^^ked  for  bread,  the  baker 
w^  .1!  /""'  '"'"  ^  ''°"^-  "  he  asked  for 
Z^\  L  '^J°°'^^  merchant  would  not  give 
h.m  shoddy.    If  he  asked  for  butter  or  lard  the 

seed  oil.  If  he  asked  for  lamb,  the  meat-cutter 
would  not  g.ve  him  meat  tissues  that  had  been 
renewed  for  s.x  or  seven  generations  of  sheep. 
The  shoe  retailer  would  also  mend  his  ways  and 

Sheep.  There  would  be  an  immense  saving  in 
business.  Merchants  would  stop  lying  and  the 
cost  of  printer's  ink  and  advertising%pL  wouS 
be  reduced  to  one-four-hundredth  of  what  it  is 
now.  Delivery  clerks  would  no  longer  sauAndr.r 
horse-flesh  ,  steal  their  employerf^  nd 
tion.Tl  'T'".'^P^"^^^  rnaterially.  ReUlu- 
The  customer  who  promises  to  pay  ten  dollars 

117^7  ^^'l""^' '"■"  *"  *^°  ^^^ks,  and  the 
other  fellow  who  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul   would 

settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  farmer's  basket  and 
toothless  old  hens  in  their  dotage  wouW  no  longer 
be  introduced  to  respectable  people  by  down- 
trodden filers  of  the  soil  as  innocent  spring 
chickens.    The  open  saloon  would  become  a  thing 
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of  the  past,  and  the  she-wolf  and  her  sin-soaked 
satellites  who  crouch  in  the  shadows  to  waylay 
the  innocent  would  disappear  from  our  midst 
The  poor  widow  would  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  do  an  extra  washing  or  send  her  children  sup- 
perless  to  bed,  and  Deacon  Moneybags  would 
be  able  to  see  the  poor  stranger  in  the  back  pew 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  further  would  simply 
be  a  waste  of  words.  In  this  rushing,  grasping, 
financially  combatting  age,  when  men  are  pitted 
against  their  fellow-men  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  for  pelf  and  the  strongest  only  survive, 
it  is  worse  than  idle  thus  to  moralize.  It  may 
be  that  the  unfolding  centuries  are  holding  the 
Golden  Rule  in  reserve  for  the  dawning  of  the 
millennium. 
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You  stop  and  stare  at  me  contemptuously !  You 
sneer  at  my  infirmity!  You  gaze  with  a  look 
of  detestation  at  my  time-eaten,  dilapidated  form 
and  wonder  why  I  am  permitted  to  encumber 
the  ground  I  You  perceive  marks  and  scars  upon 
me  which  give  you  the  key  to  my  past  life.  My  left 
eye  was  long  ago  punched  in,  yet  above  the  vacant 
socket  you  will  notice  that  I  once  exchanged 
merchandise  for  produce  of  all  kinds;  and  just 
above  my  right  eye,  which  is  now  covered  with  a 
hideous  wooden  cataract,  you  will  notice  that  I 
parted  with  my  contents  "  cheap  for  cash."  My 
lips  have  long  been  sealed  in  death,  yet  just  be- 
neath, in  spite  of  the  cruel  ravages  of  time,  is  a 
sign  that  shows  you  I  was  once  the  proud  deposi- 
tory and  dispenser  of  every  written  communi- 
cation that  came  by  post  to  this  village.  Oh,  it 
is  enough  to  shake  the  cobwebs  and  dust  from  my 
bare  bones  to  think  of  those  bright  and  happy 
days  when  all  the  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  lasses 
for  miles  around  entrusted  m  rith  their  dear 
little  billet-doux  and  chattereo  id  tittered  and 
giggled  while  waiting  for  "  the  mail." 

Now  you  smile.  Come  nearer.  Look  at  my 
low,  weather-beaten  forehead.  Upon  my  old 
skull  you  can  trace  the  dim  outlines  of  my 
original  name— The  Beehive.  Oh,  that  was  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life  when  those  letters  were 
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painted  there.  I  was  new,  bright  and  fresh-look- 
ing. I  was  the  most  pretentious  edifice  in  the 
village,  and  when  my  name  was  inscribed  on  my 
young  gable  I  was  proud.  Scores  of  little  bare 
teet  paid  me  homage  by  shouting  and  jumping 
as  they  spe'led  the  letters  of  "ly  name. 

Beehive?  Oh,  my  young  friend,  those  tower- 
ing, brick-encased  and  lofty-headed  structures  off 
yonder  have  never  been  as  profitable  to  their 
occupants  as  I  was  to  mine  when  I  was  young. 
They  are  portly,  solid  and  dignified.  They  are 
flat-headed,  gaudily-attired,  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented. They  have  lofty,  beautiful  faces,  but 
their  eyes,  althougl}  large  and  clear,  have  a  vacant 
stare  much  of  the  time  and  are  too  often  blotched 
with  "  For  Rent  "  cards,  which  proves  to  my 
shattered  old  mind  that  they  are  nothing  but 
financial  sepulchres  to  nine  out  of  every  ten  taken 
in  by  them.  You  laugh,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  made  my  first  owner  and  occupant  rich. 
I  had  no  rival  in  those  days,  and  all  the  settlers 
and  their  wives  and  babies  came  to  me  for  every- 
thing needed,  and  left  with  me  everything  they 
did  not  need.  I  was  stuffed  so  full  with  all  sorts 
of  old-fashioned  "  store  goods  "  it  fairly  made 
my  sides  ache  to  contain  myself.  I  was  very 
attractive  and  was  courted  by  everybody  far 
and  near.  My  young  heart  was  made  warm  and 
merry  by  the  hearty,  informal  hand-shakings  and 
greetings ;  the  coarse  but  genial  jocularity  of  the 
men ;  the  unconventional  tete-a-tete  of  the  women 
and  the  rustic  hilarity  of  the  young  folks.  My 
eyes  sparkled  with  all  sorts  of  tempting  things 
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with  a  brilliancy  that  could  be  seen  long  distances. 

wiirr"  ''"'  '1'^'  ''"'"P  °^  ^^«'=^s  over  there? 
Well,  there  is  where  the  tavern  stood;  but  before 
It  was  built,  I  was  headquarters  for  everything. 
The  sett  ers  gathered  at  the  Beehive  to  discufs 
poht.cs  talk  over  school  matters,  organize  shoot- 
;ng  and  ploughing  matches  and  arrange  for 
bees  and  "  raisings."  Right  there  where  that 
smoky,  noisy  factory  stands  is  where  the  boys 

run  foot  races  and  pitch  quoits  with  horse  shoes; 
and  down  there  where  that  lumber  yard  and  coal 
shed  are,  used  to  be  Squire   Stebben's  past-re 

gregate  after  a  "raisin"'  or  a  "bee"  and  p,ay 
thrre'hlr     ^"'''^^'^-^"- '•--'- '- 

.vJ''\"!"''''''u  ^°"  ^'■^  '"""^'"g  th'-ough  my 
eye  sockets  at  the  vermin  crawling  on  the  inside 
of  my  anatomy  and  wondering  what  became  of 
that  company  of  little  bare  feet  that  skipped  so 
T"'y  °"  ^"^^  '^y  '  ^-^^  -christened.  But  th; 
shudder?    It  IS  the  common  lot  of  all-the  same 

r  mr?'  °'  ^"  '''''  "'''^  ^-"P  two  on"y 
the  hai rnf^'''.'*  "•?  ^'^^"  "^^y  P^"^^  bv,  and 
fsono  tf,  '""^  V'^r'''^  '"'-'^  S^^y-  One  is 
and  h.  ,•  l""'"  ^^"^  '""""^'^'  ™^  '■«"  «i^tence, 
and  he  is  the  owner  of  the  bank  over  yonder  ^ 
the  other  is  the  proprietor  of  the  big  stock  farm 
down  on  the  river.  The  banker  is  my  only  f r  enT 
the  only  human  being  who  passes  me  wZut' 
ursing  my  miserable  existence.  He  know  whe  e 
the  money  was  made  that  made  his  father  r'ch 
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and  himself  a  banker  and  landowner,  and,  if  I 
escape  the  torch  of  my  enemies  and  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  and  my  poor  old  skeleton  does  not 
collapse  by  reason  of  its  own  decay^  I  expect  to 
be  permitted  to  stand  here  while  my  benefactor 
lives  for  the  good  I  have  done.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  group,  several  bit  the  dust  on  Southern 
battlefields;  two  were  killed  by  a  snow-slide  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Far  West;  one  is  a  doctor 
in  another  State;  one  is  the  owner  of  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Montana;  one  was  killed  in  a  drunken 
brawl ;  one  died  in  State's  Prison ;  one  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  several  lie  over  there  in  the 
graveyard.  ' 

Fare  you  well.  Go  your  way  and  remember 
what  I  have  told  you.  You  are  young  and  life 
is  before  you.  Act  well  your  part  and  dxcel  if 
you  can,  ever  remembering  that  your  opportunity 
lies  wholly  in  your  day  and  generation.  What- 
ever you  may  achieve,  remember  that  you  are 
but  the  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  unfolding 
ages  to  cater  to  the  requirements  and  needs  of 
your  own  age;  and  should  the  fates  permit  you 
to  outlive  your  own  day  and  generation  and  lap 
on  to  a  succeeding  generation,  as  is  the  case  with 
me,  your  achievements  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
new,  and  you  will  find  yourself  stranded  on  the 
bleak  and  barren  shores  of  time,  a  toothless, 
sightless,  wheezing,  bald-headed  old  _  bundle  of 
ruins  like  myself,  whose  only  use  is  to  haunt  the 
proud  and  ambitious  with  a  reminder  of  fleeting 
time,  the  sickening  certainty  of  decay  and  the 
nearness  and  oblivion  of  death. 
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WANTS  REAL  AND  FANCIFUL. 

A  WANT  is  a  lack  of  something  needed  or  de- 
sired. If  this  something  is  simply  desired  and 
not  needed,  it  is  not  a  real  want ;  but  if  needed, 
whether  desired  or  not,  it  is  a  real  want.  As 
civilization  advances  and  commerce  widens,  fanci- 
ful or  imaginary  wants  multiply,  and  we  find  our 
desires  increasing  faster  than  the  means  to  gratify 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful discoveries  and  inventions  of  our  day  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  becoming  more  difficult 
and  life  less  satisfactory. 

In  pioneer  times  our  grandfathers  were  not 
troubled  with  these  new  creations.  Their  wants 
were  few  in  number  and  real  in  nature,  and  they 
possessed  within  themselves  the  means  of  their 
gratification.  The  great  medium  was  the  iron 
kettle.  Possessed  of  this  they  were  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  sugar,  potash,  soap  and  many 
other  real  wants.  Various  barks  and  roots 
served  as  substitutes  for  tea,  while  roasted  com 
took  the  place  of  coffee.  An  unlimited  range  of 
herbage  made  the  dairy  self-sustaining,  and  the 
mdispensable  pig  fattened  himself  on  forest  nuts 
and  was  tucked  away  in  the  pork  barrel  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  settler.  Wool,  flax  and  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  furnished  the  raw  materials 
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for  the  home  manufacturing  of  |)retty  much  every- 
thing needed  by  way  of  wearing  apparel,  beddin;^ 
and  other  needed  protkicts  of  the  loom.  Is  it 
any  wonder  our  hardy  forefathers  found  life 
more  satisfactory  than  we  find  it  ?  What  are 
these  ten  thousand  and  one  so-called  conveniences 
of  to-day  but  so  many  fanciful  wants  meeting  us 
at  every  turn,  ever  increasing,  and  multiplying 
desires  which  only  tantalize  us,  because,  like  the 
mythical  Tantalus,  we  can  never  satisfy  them. 
American  ingenuity  has  created  more  artificial 
or  fanciful  wants  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined,  hence  we  have  become  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  most  restless  and  discontented 
people  in  the  world.  No  spot  on  earth  is  more 
abundantly  able  to  supply  every  real  want  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
human  happiness  than  our  own  favored  land,  and 
were  we  content  with  these,  fewer  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  would  be  driven  into  inad-houses  and 
suicides'  graves,  and  crime  and  poverty"  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  We  are  living  in  an  in- 
tensely speculative  age.  Men  everywhere  are 
continually  racking  their  brains  in  a  feverish 
effort  to  invent  some  worthless  novelty  that  can 
be  successfully  palmed  off  on  a  discontented 
people  as  a  long-felt  want,  and  success  in  every 
such  effort  adds  to  the  common  burdens  of  the 
masses.  That  labor  is  employed  in  the  creation 
of  these  financial  wants  is  no  fitting  compensa- 
tion, as  the  result  does  not  redound  *o  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 
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Who  in  these  days  has  not  heard  the  fanner's 
"  tale  of  woe  "?    He  thinks  the  mismanagement 
of  public  affairs  and  the  ruinous  margins  of  profit 
reaHzed  by  the  retail  merchant  are  the  principal 
causes  of  his  agony.    If  he  would  take  a  careful 
inventory  of  his  personal  effects  in  the  house  and 
on     .e  farm,  he  would  find  many  useltss  things 
which  never  had  a  particle  of  value,  except  a  tem- 
porary commercial  value  which  lasted  long  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  of   the    manufacturers  in 
making  more  or  less  money  out  of  it.    He  would 
also  find  valuable  articles  which  are  depreciaiing 
m  value  through  lack  of  proper  care,  some  of 
which  are  not  yet  paid  for,  and  which  he  does 
not  need  any  more  tl..in  a  church  organ  needs  an 
umbrella.      But   because   some   neighbor   under 
quite  different  circumstances  purchased  this  or 
that  tool  or  thing,  he  must  do  likewise  or  be 
dubbed  an  old  fogy;  and  so  he  gave  his  note 
payable  in  six  months,  trusting  that  Providence 
m  some  unknown,  mysterious  way  would  provide 
for  Its  redemption.     What  has  the  government 
and  the  grocer's  margin  of  profit  on  sugar  got 
to  do  with  the  farmer's  calamities? 

These  fancied  wants  are  the  skeletons  of  our 
homes.  Their  demands  are  always  in  excess  of 
our  mMns  to  supply.  They  torment  us  at  every 
turn.  They  rob  us  of  enjoyment  when  our  friends 
visit  us,  because,  perchance,  the  furniture  is  old- 
fashioned  or  the  crockery  is  ancient.  They  keep 
us  avyay  from  society  gatherings  for  lack  of  re- 
gulation attire— indeed,  if  the  bank  account  runs 
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dry  at  Easter  time  the  family  churcli  pew  will  be 
vacant  and  the  devoted  wife  and  grown-up 
daughters  will  remain  at  home  bewailing  their 
misfortune  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Oh,  these 
ever-increasing  and  never-to-be-satisfied  wants. 
They  waste  our  energies  and  incapacitate  us  from 
doing  our  duty  in  life's  work.  They  plunge  us 
in  hopeless  debt,  crush  our  spirits  and  drive  us 
into  despondent  moods  and  dark  comers.  They 
allure  our  children  into  forbidden  paths;  burst 
asunder  the  marital  bonds ;  break  up  and  destroy 
homes,  and  rob  life  of  most  of  its  sweets  and 
joys. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things? 
Stop  buying  what  you  don't  •  ant,  says  one.  But 
we  want  everything.  Our  grandfathers  were 
content  without  all  these  things  because  they 
never  saw  them.  We  see  them  and  we  want  them. 
Like  the  senseless  infant,  we  are  content  with 
what  we  have  while  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
other  things,  hut  the  moment  some  new  gew-gaw 
presents  itself  we  become  painfully  conscious  of 
a  new  desire  and  we  want  to  gratify  it.  Don't 
buy  what  you  don't  need,  would  be  a  better  way 
to  put  it.  Men  and  women,  unlike  infants,  are 
supposed  to  know  what  they  need.  A  real  want 
is  a  lack  of  something  needed  for  mental  im- 
provement, for  physical  .omfort,  or  that  will  in 
any  way  lighten  the  burdens  of  life  and  alleviate 
the  sorrows  incident  to  human  existence,  thereby 
mal.lng  life  happier  and  more  desirable.  Real 
war.ts  are  not  excessive  or    burdensome,    and, 
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thank*  to  a  merciful  Creator,  the  means  of  filling 
them  are  placed  within  reach  of  every  prudent 
man.    It  is  not  a  question  of  necessity.    The  man 
who    buys   the    least    possible   quantity   of   the 
cheapest  possible  quality  compatible  with  a  bare 
earthly  existence  is  unworthy  a  place  on  God's 
green  earth.    Such  a  man  is  a  nonentity  and  robs 
himself  of  things  necessary  and  things  unneces- 
sary  alike.     The  cave-dwellers  were  not  encum- 
bered  with  artificial  wants,  but,  as  they  were  also 
strangers  to  real  and  necessary  wants,  we  do  not 
hanker  after  their  mode  of  living.       Now,  to 
what  extent  are  the  retail  merchants  aiding  and 
abetting  m  this  devitalizing  process?    Is  it  not  a 
tact  that  many  stocks  of  merchandise  are  found 
■n  our  cities  and  larger  towns  which  are  made  up 
il^^A-L^    /  °f  worthless  trumpery  and  useless 
flmiadiddles?    The  man  who  is  engaged  in  this 
business  is  extracting  hard-earned  dollars  from 
the  people  for  v  i  ich  he  makes  no  adequate  re- 
turn      The  retail  merchant  in  some  respects-  is 
an  educator.    He  sets  himself  up  as  a  supplVagent 
for  the  community  about  him.    He  goes  into  the 
mar^s  and  selects  and  buys  what  he  thinks  his 
customers   will    need.      He   knows   that   people 
everywhere  buy  their  supplies  where  they  think 
they  are  getting  the  best  value  for  their  money 
He  must  educate  his  trade  into  a  belief  that  his 
store  IS  the  place  where  they  can  do  this   ind  how 
can  he  hope  to  succeed  by  selling  them  shoddy 
and  worthless  trumpery  in  the    shape   of    new- 
fangled gew-gaw5  and  useless  novelties  as  articles 
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of  genuine  utility?  Even  in  regular  lines  of 
stable  goods  we  find  an  ever-increasing  variety 
of  untried  novelties.  Why  is  this?  Why  does 
"the  newest  thing  out"  occupy  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  store,  and  why  does  the  mer- 
chant take  so  much  interest  in  introducing  it  to 
his  customers?  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  larger  number  of  novel  commodities 
thrown  upon  the  market  are  absolutely  worthless; 
but  competition  is  so  keen  and  the  inducement  for 
handling  the  novelty  so  fiberal  that  he  yields  to 
temptation  and  becomes  the  willing  medium 
through  which  American  ingenuity  is  draining 
the  masses  of  their  pecuniary  vitality. 

These  fanciful  wants  are  purely  imaginary. 
They  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  times 
m  which  we  live.  The  present  generation  has 
developed  m  an  age  of  surprising  inventions  which 
have  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  life  and 
driven  speculation  to  madness.  We  have  sur- 
feited on  new  things  until  our  tastes  have  become 
perverted  and  the  fanciful  seems  as  necessary 
to  our  well-being  as  the  real,  while  scheming 
manufacturers  have  been  making  fortunes 
through  our  indiscretion  and  at  our  expense.  Our 
homes  are  filled  with  costly  trash  and  we  are 
ready  to  squander  the  last  dollar  for  the  first  new 
humbug  that  appears  in  the  market.  When 
shall  we  quit  this  ruinous  dissipation  and  learn 
once  more  the  meaning  of  the  word  utility? 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.     But  we  must  remember 
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that  these  immense  aggregations  of  wealth  have 
not  grown  up  in  a  night  like  a  mushroom;  they 
have  been  of  moderate  growth.  Now,  when  they 
have  reached  gigantic  proportions  and  the  people 
beg,n  to  feel  the.r  power,  a  cry  of  alarm  is  heard 

Is  It  not  a   act.that  the  fiercest  growlers  are  most 

ofwi^h.    1^         P'"""   ""'1"=''   distribution 
nLr  """^  "'"  prosperous  years  of  the 

past  half  century  this  wealth  has  been  accumulat- 

and  by  the  matenal  aid,  of  the  many.       Every 

an   Lra?'^  ^^  ^"""^  '"  *^  ^'•^^'fi-*-"  °' 
an  imagmary  want  impoverished  them  to  that 

coffers   of  some    wealth-accumulating    concern 
When  the  billions  of  dollars  of  American  earT' 
mgs  which  have  been  exchanged  Tor  worthl  ss" 
novelties-beer,   tobacco  in  various   forms    and 
useless  gew-gaws  of  every  description-rtaken 
.nto  consideration,  the  only  wonder  is  that  stiH 
greater  fortunes  have  not  been  made  by  sh  ew3 
e  onomical  men  of  business.     Let  all  those  vvho 
are  clamonng  for  legislation  to  check  monopol- 
stic  greed  and  curtail  the    powers    wielded    bv 
the  money  magnates  stop  buying  w-hat  they  do 

A  dolSr  '^-7  ^"'"  "^  ^"•T"^^^  -'  *e  result 
A  dolhr  less  paid  out  for  beer  would  do  more  by 

rjh  k''""'""^  ^^''"'*  ^''''■■^'"  the  laborer 
and  big  brewery  syndicate  than  all  the  legislation 
the  combined  labor  forces  could  bring  to  bTar 
on  the  question  i„  a  life-time.    It  is  the  grat  fi 
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cation,  or  attempted  gratification — for  we  can 
never  fully  gratify  them — of  these  fanciful  wants 
that  makes  millionaires  and  unmakes  the  people. 
Let  us  stop  buying  what  we  do  not  need,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  we  escape  the  bondage  of  debt 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  by  securing  a 
vine  and  fig-tree  of  our  own. 
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PAYING  FOR  DEAD  HORSES. 

Who  likes  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse?    No  one. 

tl/'tr  "''*  °"  "'"*  P'«"-  We  do  so,  some- 
tirnes  because  we  have  to.  There  may  be  now 
and  then  a  man  who  actually  finds  some  satis- 
faction ,n  paymg  for  a  dead  horse,  but  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  neeting  one.     When 

i^uT'-.u"':  '  '''""  ^^P^«  *°  fi"d  him  over- 
stocked w.th  horses-and  money,  too 

No  man  can  eat  his  cake  and  keep  it;  and  after 

.MS  eaten,  he  don't  find  any  pleasure'in  pacing 

for  It.     To  expect  a  man  to  be  happy   vvho  is 

paTirth  "'  r't  *°-'^^  '■"  "'"''  '°  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  cake  he  ate  yesterday,  is  to  expect 
more  than  you  will  eet     Sn  Inn^  /.J^  ■ 

an  animal  h  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  present 
hunger,  whether  there  is  anything  left  to  pay  for 
the  satisfaction  of  past  hunger  or  not.  When  a 
man  gets  into  a  hole  where  he  has  to  live  on  half 
rations  for  the  sake  of  paying  for  a  dead  horse-- 
well  he  doesn't  do  it,  that's  all.  Of  course  he 
ought  to  do  it,  but  he  doesn't.     If  he  is  honest 

:r;s  "rif"  "r, '-  r'^ '°  '^  ■'•'--- 

asserts  itself  and  he  doesn't  do  it.  Who  can 
blame  a  man  for  eating  when  he  is  hungry,  even 
though  the  food  he  ate  last  week  is  unfafd  for" 

Well,  that  depends,"  you  say.     No,  there  is 
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no  "  depend  "  about  it.  If  the  man  is  honest  and 
willing  to  work  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  eat 
when  he  is  hungry,  if  he  can  honestly  find  any- 
thing to  eat;  and  if  he  is  dishonest  and  lazy, 
he'll  eat,  anyway— for  he  is  an  animal.  If  he  be 
of  the  former  class  he  will  pay  when  he  can,  and 
if  he  be  of  the  latter,  the  creditor  that  sold  him 
the  dead  horse  meat  ought  to  lose  it  as  a  penalty 
for  trusting  such  a  fellow. 

A  dead  horse  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  con- 
template.    When  a  man  sells  a  horse  he  should 
make  sure  and  get  his  pay  br'ore  the  horse  dies. 
It  is  always  easier  to  collect  pay  for  a  live  horse 
than  for  a  dead  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
dead  horse  is  a  thing  of  no  further  use.    Suppose 
a  man  buys  a  pair  of  three-dollar  shoes  "  on  tick," 
in  the  summer  time,  and  wears  them  until  they 
lose  their  soles  and  the  ground  freezes  up,  and 
he  then  finds  that  three  dollars  is  the  extent  of 
his  pile  and  his  credit  has  no  extent;  what  will 
the  man  do  about  it?     Pay  for  the  dead  horse 
and  cut  ice  barefooted?     What  a  question!     A 
store  bill  becomes  a  deaa  horse  if  not  collected 
before  the  remains  of  the  goods  sold  are  dumped 
upon  the  rubbish  heap.     It  also  becomes  a  dead 
horse  when  the  owner  of  the  bill  becomes  a  dead 
storekeeper.     If  you  don't  believe  it  ask  the  ad- 
ministrator of  his  estate.     Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  when  their  grocers  die,  their  bills  die 
also.     To  sell  out  or  retire  from  business  will 
work  a  similar  metamorphosis  in  the  nature  of 
accounts.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  step  out  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of    balancing    up    the 
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ledger.  Any  man  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
matter  knows  that  a  retailer  can  collect  a  larger 
percentage  of  his  uncollectable-by-law  accounts 

do  after  he  retires  from  business.  A  prospect 
of  gammg  future  favors  and  more  or  less  fear 
of  a  possible  blacklist,  give  a  certain  possible 
value  to  the  accounts  of  irresponsible  debtors 
while  the  retailer  is  in  active  business;  but  when 
he  goes  out  of  business,  these  debtors  repudiate 
the,r  obligations  without  the  least  compunction 
of  conscience.  But  why  a  retailer's  "  gild-edged  " 
accounts  lose  more  or  less  of  their  "gilt  "  when 
he  goes  out  of  business   is  a  query  that  must  be 

Stl T'  °"'"'  ^'^y-  ^'  "'^y  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  man  s  anatomical  structure  more  nearly 
esembles  'hat  of  the  hog  than  any  other  animal 
Lven  ,n  disposition  there  is  a  similarity.  It 
matters  not  how  full  the  trough  may  be,  he  is 
never  satisfied.  He  will  root  out  every  hog  tha 
|s  weaker  than  himself,  and  what  he  can't  get 

squeal  and  grunt  for  more.  But  whether  this 
lTr\'  %''  °'  "°t.  the  fact  remains  that  a 
retailer's  g.ld-edged  accounts  can  be  collected 
easier  and  with  less  friction  while  he  is  in  active 
business.     When  he  goes  out  his  accounts  ceale 

no1vUurr'.r""'"'-  J''"^  ^'''  "°  P^««"t  and 
no  future;  they  are  things  of  the  past.     They 

eems°to'  '""  °1  "''=''  ''""^  "  "^^ure  which 
T^  K^  °"^'  ""'  ^^'"bative  "cussedness"  of 
the  debtor.  He  puts  himself  on  the  defensive 
disputing  every  mch  of  the  way  to  payment.    The 
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goods  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  in  value ; 
errors  of  overcharging  appear;  things  are  charged 
in  tile  account  which  were  never  received,  and  all 
sorts  of  excuses  are  made  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage taken  to  lessen  the  claim  to  the  lowest 
possible  point. 

A  law  that  is  written  in  the  statute  only  is 
impotent,  but  when  written  upon  the  consciences 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  it  has  force  and 
is  active.  As  a  rule  man  means  to  do  right. 
His  faith  in  his  fellow-men  grows  stronger  as 
commerce  widens,  and  he  is  making  rapid  strides 
toward  a  higher  civilization,  but  a  taint  of  bar- 
barism still  clings  to  'him.  It  feeds  upon  his  sel- 
fishness and  will,  therefore,  always  cling  to  him. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  taint  does  not  feed 
upon  his  charity,  for  if  it  did  it  would  starve  to 
death  in  no  time.  It  is  when  an  obligation  to  pay 
becomes  a  dead  horse  tnat  the  taint  shows  itself 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

A  man  will  not  do  what  he  hates  to  do,  if  its 
omission  will  hurt  him  less  than  its  commission. 
All  men  hate  to  pay  for  dead  horses,  and  some 
hate  to  pay  for  live  horses.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  an  obligation  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
"  stuflF "  the  obligatee  may  happen  to  have  around 
him,  the  size  of  the  obligation,  and  the  nature 
of  the  collection  laws;  and  this  constitutes  about 
all  the  diffprence  there  is  between  gilt-edged  cus- 
tomers and  so-called  dead  beats. 
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NATURE'S  GREAT  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

There  is  an  internal  principle  operating  in  the 
life  of  every  man  which  governs    not  only  his 
minor  activities,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
lorms  the  more  important  duties  of  life     This 
principle  is  not  inherent.    It  is  a  second  nature 
—something  that  is  acquired— and    we    call    it 
haoit     Our  lesser  activitie^the  little  acts  be- 
tween the  scenes  on  the  stage  of  life,  so  to  speak 
-are  prompted  by  this  acquired,  internal  prin- 
ciple.   The  manner  in  which  we  conduct  the  de- 
tails of  business— and  upon  this  depends,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  success  or  failure— is  attribut- 
able to  this  second  nature  principle.     Indeed,  our 
very  deportment,  our  social  conduct,  the  influence 
for  good  or  evil  which  the  reflection  of  our  lives 
casts  upon  others-aye,  even  the  way  we  walk, 
00k   and   speak-are   the   legitimate   results  of 
this  law  of  our  being.    We  often  speak  of  a  man 
as  follows:     Jones  means  to  do  right,  and  were 
It  not  for  his  bad  habits,  he  would  be  a  pre«y 
good  sort  of  a  fellow."      Sometimes   we    hear 
something  like  this:     "Now,  there's  old  SIo^ 
.  "'/"t,f.     .^  best-hearted  old  fellows  that  ever 

n)f'  ^.l'  '  '  ^"'  ^  '^"^'^  '"^'■''^  °f  his  honest 
old  jacket  bigger  than  all  out  doors.  Everybody 
hkes  him;  but,  my!  what  a  pigsty  of  a  grocery 
he  does  keep."    Who  has  not  heard  the  fLS 
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saying,  times  without  number:  "I  declare  I 
don't  know  what  prompted  me  to  do  such  a  thing; 
I  certainly  knew  better,  and  I  can't  account  for 
it."    Second  nature. 

Every  principle  which  enters  into  the  govern- 
ment of  our  lives  is  either  inherited  or  acquired, 
and  one  is  just  as  much  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  natural  law  as  the  other.  Indeed,  a  close 
observation  of  the  laws  of  life  would  incline  us 
to  believe  that  the  inherited  principle— although 
primary  in  the  development  of  the  individual- 
is  really  secondary  in  importance  to  that  which  is 
acquired  in  nature's  process  of  training  and  pre- 
paring us  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  boy  walks, 
talks,  moves  and  acts  like  his  father  not  so  much 
because  he  has  inherited  these  peculiarities  as 
that  he  has  acquired  them  by  close  companionship 
with  his  fai..er  during  the  plastic  period  of  his 
existence. 

We  enter  this  training  school  of  nature  when 
the  tin  rattle  first  attracts  our  infantile  attention, 
and  we  remain  there,  without  recess  or  vacation, 
until  we  arrive  at  maturity.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  we  who  are  men  were  moulded  and 
fashioned,  just  as  our  children  are  now  being 
moulded  and  fashioned.  It  was  during  this  im- 
pressionable period  that  we  grew,  developed  and 
crystallized  into  what  we  are.  It  was  not  at  a 
business  college  that  we  received  our  real  business 
training.  Two  boys  may  have  equal  college  ad- 
vantages when  they  enter  the  business  worid,  and 
may  each  engage  in  the  same  branch  of  business 
under  like  conditions,  and  while  one  succeeds,  the 
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other  makes  a  failure  of  it.  Why  is  this?  They 
have  been  similarly  educated-as  the  term  is 
popularly  understood;  they  are  equally  ambitious 
o  succeed;  they  have  in  common  a'^atural  in- 
dmafon  for  the  business,  and  they  follow  their 

down     T '~^".°"*=  ^°*^  "P  ^"«1  "'^  °th"  goes 
the  oih,"^^  '^'*  T  '"^'"'''^  'l"^"""  which 
he  other  d.d  not  will  not  solve  the  riddle,  for 
we  qu.te  frequently  observe  that  the  "failure" 
"s  a  Imeal  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  marked 
successes,  while  the  "  success  "is  heir-apparent 
to  no  hmg  v,s,ble  except  downright  shiftleLes" 
The     divmity  which  shapes  our  ends  "  is  the 
acqmred  second  nature  that  is  woven  into  ou 
be m^  by  whatever   engages    our    senses    while 
feader^'TK'''  "f'  *°  '"^*""'y-    "  y°".  dea 

world,  and  placed  m  an  oriental  cradle,  vou  would 
to-day  be  wearing  a  turban  with  as  ^uch  Jrace 
and  cursing  a  Christian  dog  with  as  bitter  hatred 

o  rs°  h"  ■'^"'';.  ■'^'"="  "^  '"'""^  °^  'he  power 
of  this  divmity"  in  "shaping"  our  ends  re- 
gardless of  our  "rough  hewing";  that  i't  L 
acquired  m  the.  pliability  of  youtli,  and  tha 
^rents  are  largely  responsible  for  the  nature  of 
what  IS  acqu.red-I  say,  when  we  think  of  these 

wS  o^  "°"^'  '°  T'^  "^  ^*^^^"  ""der  the 
weight  of  our  responsibility.  Nature  is  a  just 
mistress.  She  places  the  means  within  our  re  ch 

results  satisfactory.  She  prepares  the  soil  fur- 
nishes the  seed  and  decrees  the  harvest  accor<«ng 
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to  our  manner  of  sowing.  If  we  neglect  the  sow- 
ing altogether  the  harvest  will  consist  of  weeds 
and  briars,  and  if  we  sow  the  wrong  kind  of  seed 
the  result  may  be  still  worse. 

Show  me  a  business  man  who  keeps  his  goods, 
wares  or  office  equipments  in  a  topsy-turvy  con- 
dition, and  who  is  untidy  and  slovenly  in  his 
personal  habits,  and  I  will  point  you  to  a  boy 
who  never  put  anything  in  its  place,  simply  be- 
cause it  had  no  place.     His  school  books  were 
deposited  upon  the  nearest  chair;  the  brush  and 
comb  were  searched  for  when  needed,  and  after 
bemg  used   were  thrown  aside  without  the  least 
thought  of  any  further  use.    When  he  reiired,  he 
flung  his  muddy  boots  on  the  carpet  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  others  to  stumble  over,  threw  his 
stable  coat  on  the  dining  table,  and  crawled  into 
bed  with  his  collar  and  socks  on.    This  boy  was 
being  trained  in  nature's  great  training  school 
for  the  duties  of  life.    Do  you  expect  him  to  be 
neat,  tidy  and  methodical?     Impossible.     Show 
me  a  business  man  who  neglects  his  business, 
spending  his  leisure  hours  in  pool  rooms  or  other 
gaming   places,    or   attending    horse-races    and 
match  games,  and  I  will  cite  you  to  a  boy  who 
played  truant  in  his  school  days;  a  boy  who  was 
permitted  to  idle  away  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  playing  marbles  in  the  back  alleys  and  com- 
mingling with  vicious  companions  on  the  street 
corners  and  public  commons.    The  results  of  this 
false  training  congealed   gradually  into  a  second 
nature,  and  the  finished  product,  such  as  it  is 
was  set  adrift  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 
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Ut  us  see  to  it  that  the  little  men  and  women 

hTnrft'nri'^""'  '°  °"'  *=*■■'  ^•«'"  •«^'«  'he  full 
benefit  of  the  means  which  nature  has  provided 

cessfuTt"'"^  ""•"  '"'°  "^'^"'  ^iti^«^  and  suc- 
cessful  business  managers.     These  means  are- 

ttus  cl' "'  ""1"'  ^-P'°y-<=«.-  c'-n  and  Wr-' 
t  ous  compamonsh.p;  cleanliness  of  person  and 
surroundmgs;  method,  convenience  and  taste 
|n   prov.d,ng   places    for    things  and    in    C 

ig  hmgs  ,n  the,r  places;  care  in  matters  of 
InTil  P'-7P'"««  and  regularity  i„  habits 
and  m  the  performance  of  duty.  To  this  we 
m-ght  add  economy,  for  if  there  is  any  one  tlw 
niore  than  another  that  will  prove  an'advamagf 
actfvit?.;  •""'"  '■".'■■^  ''""  y'^-^  °f  business 
fa.shioned  economy. 

Let  us  do  our  duty  as  parents  and  guardians 

the  time  comes  for  them  to  take  our  places  in 
fightmg  the  battles  of  life,  they  will  have  crystal 
lized  mto  mstruments  of  usefulness. 
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THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOATS. 

In  these  days  of  universal  credit  the  man  who 
stands  behind  the  counter  and  the  man  who  stands 
in  front  of  it  should  understand  each  other.  But 
they  don't.  If  they  did  much  trouble  might  be 
avo>ded.  The  one  looks  at  things  through  a 
sellers  spectacles  and  the  other  sees  things 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  buyer,  and  they  do 
not  see  thmgs  alike. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  is  ever  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  what  he  deems    the   freaks  and 
eccentricities  of  his  customers,    but    when    he 
changes  pos^ior,  and  aj.pears  before  the  counter 
as  a  common,  every-day  buyer  of  the  daily  neces- 
saries of  hfe,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  run 
an  occasional  little  bill,  then  he  looks  through  the 
other  fellow  s  spectacles  and  sees  things  in  quite 
a  dilTerent  aspect.       His  experience  before  the 
cr--nter  has  taught  him  that  the  glasses  he  wore 
behind  the  counter  mad  .  things  appear  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  really  are.     Many  things 
he  used  to  wonder  at  now  appear  quite  clear.    He 
now   understands   why  his  old   customer  Jones 
quit  trading  with  him  after  he  presented   him 
with  that  $7  bill.    Jones  had  been  one  of  his  best 
customers     He  had  a  large  family,  was  a  liberal 
buyer    and  very  seldom  allowed  his  bill  to  ex- 
ceed ?is  before  paying  it.     It  had  never  been 
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the  habit  of  paying  regularly.    It  was  on  the  eve 
to  meet  ,t  were  not  ■„  hand.    Jones"  bill  .y,.,  only 

fh^n  S;,  ""'''^"'''"ds  it  now,  but  he  didn't 
then.    Jones  was  accommodating,  and  if  he  had 

S-  but  hr'"":'  '°  P"^'  ="'  ^°"'''  l^^^'  bo^n 
tiat  the  .  f -r"'  '"""^  ''""8^  ^"'h  the  thought 
that  the  re  teller's  trouble  was  caused,  partially 

LI  '  opportunity  and  resolved  to  run  no 

more  grocery  bills  if  he  had  to  go  without  some- 

Lm  it  to^  H  '^^''''^  °"'  °f  ^'^'^  business  and 
sent  It  to  down-town  cash  stores.  If  he  had 
known  then  what  he  now  knows,  he  would  not 
have  interfered  with  Jones'  business.  He  wouW 
"c.  have  dunned  Jones  for  an    amount    which 

iared  tol"°'  'T°''  "^^  '"''  -'^  was  not  pre 
ornfc  u^-  "'  "°^^'  ""derstends  why  so  many 
of  his  old  customers  dodged  his  store  and  speni 

he'm  w.ri,f  7'^'="'  ^"^  be  Tresen't'^' 
them  with  bills  they  were  unprepared  to  meet 
He  bought  hard  things  of  them, 'and  someEs 
he  felt  inclined  to  dub  them  "  dead  beats  "  R. 
.s  a  customer  hin^se.f  now,  and  h'e  has  , earned 
hat  he  common,  everyday  customer  will  occa- 
^onally  get  into  a  tight  place-so  tigh      n  fact 

at  sometimes  he  is  not  -Ve  to  exfri4te  h£ 
seit.     But  whether  he  evt;    o-ofc    "u        j    .  • 

depth';  or  not,  there  wirb;tfm::wh'ersnt 
conven,ent-or  possible,  I  might  say-^for  hL  t„ 
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classes-the  goats,  and  the  sheep;  and  when  he 
finds  h.mself  m  "a  hole,"  and  must  reahze  on 
classes  ta  J.^^f.f  t!"g«i«h  between  these'two 
tTrenVh  '''''"^^■°"  ^^  ^is  "  duns,"  or  rup- 
result  ^"^'"^^^■■^'f  °n^  and  loss  of  trade  will 
result  It  may  be  he  has  been  caught  napping 
h.mself,  and  if  so  he  should  use  !  little  d"s! 
crimination  and  not  jump  on  everyone's  neck  that 
owes  him  a  dollar.  If  he  is  unable  to  discrimii^S 
he^jsjertamly  lacking  in  one  essential  as  a  store! 

Sheep  are  shyer  and  more  sensitive  than  goats, 
and  to  treat  one  as  a  goat  is  to  make  a  grea 

h  other  fT"^  '"^^  ^"  *™'^  -d  waLe 
mo  other  folds  when  subjected  to  goat  treat- 
ment  Dun  a  customer  of  this  sort,  giving  him 
o  understand  that  you  are  in  a  clos^  c^ornef,  a"  d 
f  he  IS  not  prepared  to  settle,  he  becomes  con- 
»c.ence-stncken  and  feels  humiliated.  Every 
time  he  passes  your  store  he  is  reminded  of  his 

he  fSrii^"'  r'"^'^  ""^'^  ^-  °"  ^he  sire 
he  feels  like  apologizing  to  you.       Probably    he 

fmled  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  This  lowers 
h.m  still  more  m  his  own  estimation.  Still  he 
must  continue  to  eat,  whether  that  bill  be  paid  or 
not.  Days,  weeks,  pass;  the  current  hicome 
being  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  the  bill  remains  unpaid.  The  flily 
rations  are  reduced  to  homeopathic  doses,  wWch 
arouses  the  gn  cer's  suspicions.       He  mu^t  be 
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spending  money  or  running  a  bill  somewhere  else 

J  Plavwl  '"^"^  T?"^'"^"  '"^'^  his  custome; 
IS  playmg  a  game  of  "  beat,"  and  he  treat.,  the 
customer  accordingly.  Up  to  this  poL  thTcus! 
tomer  has  been  loyal.     He  has  been  practisTnl 

^"ceT'a'ltho'  W  ^P"'  ^^^^^  dollar  Shf 
to  trf;  f  *'"'P*''^  ^y  "^'^  w°"nded  pride 

o  trade  elsewhere.    Tempted,  did  I  say?    Yes 

But  when  the  customer  perceives  a  chan<,»  „f 
demeanor  on  the  oart  nf  thL  I         *^^  °' 

man  h,.^  V  ^.  P^^'  ''■'  °'d  bill  like  an  honest 

goats  and  his  sheep      When  adver^/T"  '"^ 
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dunned,  while  T^^  Jt^/^:rt  t^ 

enough  to  know  it.     The  sheen  °      l      '"^"'^ 
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GLIMPSES  OF  COUNTER  LIFE, 
a  M^^\  '  "fe  behind  the  counter  tend  to  develop 

necessarily  connected  with  such  a  life  which  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  the  free  and  full  develop! 
ment  of  every  God-given   faculty  that  manTs 
endowed  wuh?     Man  is  naturall/ stup  d Tros 
sdfish,  and  .mpatient;  and,  as  the  rough TX' 
metal  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  pufifi  atfon 
and  be  moulded,  tempered  and  polished  before 
t  becomes  the  bright,  keen,  useful  blade,  so  ma^ 
n  order  to  reach  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of 
hunian,ty,  must  be  quickened,  refined  and  pShed 
by  bnsk  and  constant  contact  with  his  fellowmen 
and    surely  no  condition  of  things  can  be  more' 
favorable  to  bring  about  this  development  Than 
that  found  m  a  life  behind  the  counter.     How 
different  ,s  the  life  of  the  farmer.    The  man  who 
follows  h,s  team  from  early  morn  until  the'un 

rJZ^'lT'  ™'"""^  ''"'  ''^  turning  t/ow 
to  attract  his  eye,  may  exercise  his  reflective 
faculties,  but  he  certainly  does  not  develop  Lis 
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not  because  he  Inherit  it  h  .?"  "^"^"^  '^' 
avocation  has  devebped  .'t'      '  ''""'^  "'^  ''^"^ 

uptrrtThetnr'^'^"'"^"-''- 

hind  the  counter  Did  ;o';::;rh'"  '  "'^  '"=■ 
former  address  a  few  colZ  ^  ^  ^"""^^ 
to  a  gay  and  festi  J  J   ^o-^Pl'mentary   remarks 

his  ^rLzS::,zr,^'':T''''  •'— 

dum  of  the  hoIP  ,V.  fL  ^  ^''^  ^  memoran- 
went  ast  aj?  Sid  v':  e  ''  ''"■°"^''  "'"<^h  "e 
baulky  horse  to  1^„  .k^'k  T  ^  '"^"  '"^^^^  a 
a  load  of  hay  an^  th.  .'  """^  "^"'^  '"'^'''^d  *» 
when  the  fli^s'ar  'at  tirL't'l"  '''''  ""^^ 
say  I  have  and  the  effects  nf, v.  u  ,^'"  '°^'y  ^° 
me  to  the  grave     l7.n  ?''°'''  ^"'  f°"°w 

the  farm  wf  T™iv  an  h'"''^.  ""'  '^'  "^"^  °n 
where  else  on  «rth  '"^?'"'^'"'  "fe.  for  no- 
such  language  ''°"'*'  ^  •"^"  ^^""^  t°  "se 

ma'ttti^tant'  ""■^''*  ^'^'''^'^  "^^P^  ^ 

-11  be  the  ca^e  soS   or  U^^r  "  of ''''"'  ^'''^^ 
are  many  selfish  m«,  ;„  k  Of  course,  there 

never  succ«d  unfT^  f-"'"''  ''"*  *ey  will 

There  is  n^reS'   X  T^s^f  ^^'«t^- 
"ot  succeed,  and  a  manufac  url  or  "',°"''' 

may  indulge  in  splfi^j,.,.     !.     ,  •   "^  ^  speculator 

fection;  btf  the  Snera   pubil''",,''^^"'^  ^«- 
general  public  will  not  tolerate 
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an  exhibition  of  selfishness  on  the  oart  rf  fh» 
man  who  operates  behind  the  count^n"  ^  ig 
out  and  measures  off  its  supplies.     The  retaSr 

a  hairs  breadth,  but  he  must  not  permit  the 
great,  exacting  public  to  catch  him  at  i       Con 
-tencys  indeed  a  rare  jewel.    This  same  fick^" 

V  1I   S'L  *""""  '"'''  ^  ^-="  trumpet  bla 
IZr.      A  '■^■■^  "'=*"  "^«  inalienable  right  to 

secure  and  enjoy  what  belongs  to  him,  but  when 

Sed  r  eln  T""''  '°  f  "">'  ^"^^^  '^is  con 

and  calf  L      ''Tf  f ''"'^  "''"  ^''  ''°^™  °n  him 
■"lu  can  him  an  o  d  hop-      Tt  ,.,;ii 

tated  to  and  lorded  over  bv  it-  it  «-;i  ■     ■ 

retails  merchandise  over  the  counter     A,  ^  'In 

™     J    r        .      "-""rse,  he  cannot  meet  everv  w» 
mand,  for  this  would  be  impossible      If  Tk 
be  four  churches  in  the  village  there  will  bpf' 

pToir-^Thrf'^^" ''-'  i^thr'"et  iit": 

proms.      The    two    destitute    families    m„«t    kI 
helped,  and  the  band  boys  must  hlv:  nTunt 
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fomis.     One  of  the  churches  must  have  a  new 
bell;  another  must    have    a     new    organ,    and 
another  a  coat  of    paint.     The    ladies    of    the 
L.L.A.  pull  him  occasionally,  for  a  "  V "  and 
that  encourages  seventeen  other  ladies'  societies 
to  ta.ve  a  hand  in.     Every  day  brings  its  impor- 
tunate solicitors  for  aid,  and  the  poor  retailer 
IS  expected  to  "  do  a  little  something  "  for  each 
one.     These  demands  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
refused  by  the  banker  or  manufacturer,  but  by 
the  retailer,  never.     He  cannot  carry  the  whole 
earth  on  his  shoulders,  but  he  m-ist  carry  a  con- 
siderable portion  ,of  it  and  do  some  sharp  prac- 
tice in  choosing  that  portion.     It    is    not   pre- 
sumed that  all  the  charitable  deeds  credited  to 
the  retailer  are  prompted  by    pure    and    noble 
impulses,  but  it  is   presumed    that  a   man    who 
takes  up  a  life  behind  the  counter   to-day,  and 
makes  a  success  of  it,  will  have  all  f^is  surplus 
stock  of  selfishness  frizzled  out  of  him  before  he 
reaches  the  coveted  goal. 

Patience  is  a  virtue;  and  nowhere  can  a 
place  be  found  where  the  conditions  are  so  favor- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue  as  a  place 
behind  the  counter.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any 
one  virtue  the  practice  of  which  pays  the  retailer 
a  larger  dividend  than  any  other,  it  is  this  virtue 
of  patience.  Some  care-worn  poet  sings  of  a 
time  when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  This 
may  be  all  right  for  poets,  but  no  successful 
retail  merchant  can  afford  to  indulge  in  more 
than  one  such  collapse  during  his  entire  mercan- 
tile career.     When  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
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behind  the  counter,  the  shoal  of  bankruptcy  is 
not  far  oflf.  He  who  would  succeed  must  quell 
the  rising  storm  and  grapple  with  his  angry  pas- 
sions in  mute  silence.  If  he  must  "  raise  his 
Jibenezer  let  him  retire  to  the  country  where 
the  mild-eyed  ox  and  other  stupid  inhabitants 
of  the  farm  do  not  understand  his  lang-uage. 
Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  "  was  written  especi- 
ally for  the  retailer,  and  it  means  that  he  must 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  lose  his  head  in 
tiie  presence  of  his  customers. 

Life  behind  the  counter  is    apparently   a  life 
ot  ease.     It  is  deceptive.    It  is  the  spider's  parlor 
mto  which  many  a  rural  fly  has  been  drawn  to 
meet  his  financial  death.    The  seeming  ease  that 
appears  on  the  surface  is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion. 
No  rnan  who  chooses  a  life  behind  the  counter, 
tor  the  sake  of  comfort  and  ease,  and  finds  it. 
will  ever  succeed.    It  is  a  great  mistake  (and  a 
very  common  one,  too)  to  suppose  that  a  man 
can  dress  up  and  sit  down  in  an  easy  chair  behind 
the  counter  and  smoke  and  read  and  make  money. 
Ihousands  have  made  this  mistake,  to  their  sor- 
row, and  thousands  more  are  making  it  to-dav 
but  will  remain  unconscious  of  the  fact  until  it 
IS  too  late.     When  men  learn  that  a  life  behind 
the  counter  requires  a  careful  preparation,  and 
that  certain  qualifications  are  necessary  to  ensure 
success,  then  will  fewer  mistakes  be  made.    No 
farmer  is  stupid  enough  to  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  he  could  succeed  at  the -bench,  build  a  house 
or  make  a  watch  without  some  previous  train- 
ing; yet  many  of  them  are  just  foolish  enough 
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to  imagine  that  no  special  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  successful  mercantile  business. 

underT'iTn^"  '^'J'"''  ""=  '°""*«^  ^"d  look 
thil     ,      T  '  """"'  '°^8^"'  -"y  fi"'  adventure  of 
a  mo     \^''  "  """^  ^^"°^  ^"d  lived  on  a 
farm     One  day,  be.ng  in  the  village  store,  the 
merchant,  who  was  busy  packing  dried  atopies 
asked  me  to  go  behind, the  counter  for  a  tox  o 
old  nads  and  the  hatchet.     I  had  always  held  a 
h'ghly-exalted  opinion  of  the  counter.    It  was  so 
n.cely  pamted,  and  I  had  seen  so  much  money 
pass  over  ,t  and  drop  with  a  "  chink  "  into  sor^e 
niystenous   receptacle;  and   then  the  man   who 
stood  behmd  the  counter  was  such  an  imporrant 
pe  sonage  m  my  childish  imagination  that  my 

ereat  am:!r"  T'   '°  ?°^   "P  ^"^  ''«=°'"«  ^^ 
great  a  man  as  he  was.    But  when  I  looked  under 

hat    counter    and    saw    its    skeleton,    I    was 
frightened.     I   saw  its   rough   frame  braced  fn 
every  d,rect,on  with  dusty  old  cobwebs.     I  saw 
he  rumed  remains  of  what  had  been  quite  a  col- 
lection of  useful  articles,  and  I  was  afraid  °o 
explore  for  the  nail  box  for  fear  that  I  migS 
discover   the   remains   of   some    human    be!£ 
Since  that  early   childhood    adventure    I    have 
passed  through  many  experiences,  some  of  which 
have  been  bitter  ones;  and,  to-day,  when  TS 
under  the  counter,  I  see  in  my  imagination^e 
dust-covered  bones  of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  young  men  with  money  but  noth- 
mg  else,  who  made  the  fatal  mistake  referred  to 
and  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  incompetency' 
Now,  IS  It  not  strange  that  intelligent  men  wT 
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aSfilTt  "'f  "'*'  "P*'"  '^^'  ^hich  they  are 

"ig.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  sad  t-x 
fhTTa":  °b.  '':  '"^''  .""--"d '-  CO  "n?ittb^ 
Ire  Sr  !!''*r  *°-'^y'  ^"'l  they  think  they 
are  fellows  who  know  enough  to  come  in  whe^ 
|t  rams  and  ke.p  out  of  the  ifre,  too  Experr«ce 
■s  a  hard  school  and  it  seems  hat  ever^son  of 
Adan,  ^predestined  to  take  at  least 'Lt"™ 
CoL.^  have  outhved  the  old  slipshod  times 
Competency  ,s  the  pass-word  to-dav   and  in  n!^ 

STiian  T^rra^  '"^ '  S;^eriu"te"; 

essential  than  in  a  hfe  behind  the  counter. 
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"NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN." 

rast  a  ghost  of  a  LT      ^  «penence  did  not 

ciom  hfd  not  ^  ti'lt"'  "°^"^'^  ^'■^- 
tnumph  over  the  muWfln'.  T'  "'^  ^'•^' 
confront  us  at  every  turLf  u^''"*^'"  ^^ich 
g^ave.  It  was  Ihe^"?'v°'".'''^  •^■•^dle  to  the 
■•"troduced  traS  £"  '"f"'^''  "^'"^  '  ^^^ 
■"an,  the  word,  withhs  hi  A  """'  °^  "«=  «"* 
awe  and  reverence  ^    '  ™P'-««ed  me  with 

some  unimpor^°   7ZY.T^,  '^"^  ^^"^  ""em 
defeats;  and  as  I  sil.n  th^  ^''^"'^"y  sickening 

p;e  through  dim 'l;"e  ;:,:;-'£  "^f/'  ^"^ 
Adam,"  a  feehne-  rn^-l  ^'^  °'d  word, 

-d  ciisappoSnT^:  rir  f  v"  ^°"- 

moments  I  am  a  chiM  7    •  ^     ^^^    brief 

thrill  of  joy  a^d  saSttf "":,  '  ^'''  ^^^i"  '"at 
when  I  iJn^V^TSeZ  "'  "''''''  °^^^  »"« 
spe"  and  pronoule  htname"'ort  ^"'  <=°"'^ 
How  it  comes  flying  H  "l."  .'  "'^^  ^'S  A  f 
"memories  of  childho^od's  happn  *''  ^^^'•^'  -'^h 
fairy  tales,  their  joyful  deln^P  ""'  *"''  "^eir 
vctories  and  disSL'tS;;:  '".'  ^■'"'^''*^ 
—ure  world.    Many  Jal^Loltve  C 
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of  childhood,-but  nnr  S  ,    '  ""^""Ss 

the  Jrwence  of  !'   ?        ''^"''  "P°"  =  ^^air  in 

father's  qSoT  I  '1^^"   ha"/""t^  ?  "^ 
very  pinnacle  of  i,„l    1    ,        ^'^  "^^''^^'^  'he 

-y  farther  tlce^oT:,,  7"  t°''''"  "^^""^ 
"as  wise  as  an  owl-°a,^d  h1  '"•''^P'''^^'""' 
with  that  "  bird  of  darkness  '^1'",^,,''""'  ^'•"'■"^ 
of  confounding  big  eyt  anj  «  H  V'T  "^^  "abit 
wisdom.    Nipht  aftPrn    u.r       °°^'"^  "°^«  ^itl. 

hooting  of  the  ow  s  in  T^  /"i"'  '"*'^"  '°  '^e 
>og  house,  and  tSk  of  Sr  S^'^  '^"'"^  "^^  °'^ 
why  wise  beings  toot  Lh  r°"  ^"''  ^°"''^'- 

andIwonder!:;°°;rsry"'™^--^''»- 

ning  off  toVer  mSerl'^ur  ""''^  '^°'"  »■"■ 
ever  his  feehngs  nromnL  '".  ^  P°"*   ^'■^"- 

oneof  hisoIdefwivrCf  hT;'  "'P^-^*  f"'' 
to-day     his    reputatTon    f  'i;'''  '"  ^^^  ^^°^'d 

damaged  if  heTtS^p  rsftedrtT,   ^""""^    "^ 
was  nothing  new  unL  ti:  .in      ""'"^  ""'•^ 

paSSVhtVe'r""'  T.''^'"-^-"th 
mettimg  new,  something  never  heard 
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e  was  monotonous.    Men  of  that  agewerls^ 

"ve   and    consequently   non-progressive      Man- 

0  KTe'  "f '^^'  .^PP'-ncef  and  condilns 

01  fe  in  general  remained  unchanged  for  ^en- 
erat.ons  and  generations.     When  age  succeSed 

me,  and  w  th  no  noticeable  addition  to  the  stock 

d  Hn"X     r  Iff^  ""  T'^'"  '"«»  ^°^-- 

the  sun."  '  '*''     "°""'"^  "«^^  ""^" 

Life  to-day  is  a  panorama,  the  reels  of  ^hi.u 

are  run  by  electric  dynamos     Tt,„  "''' 

and  as  the  years  Jo  bv^'-"       '^"'"'  "'°^''' 
n,;„„,    u  ^      >^  "  "loves  faster.     New 

yean.    Brfore  ^1     ■       ^^  "'>'  *P'  '"""X 

not  give  the  correct  names  of  ha  f  ,  A^^         ?"''^ 
^ept.-nadrygoodsstorS;t^Tarh: 
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^f  wh'T.t''""*"  ""  °'  ^''°*^  ''"''  'he  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  that  was  to  be  known 

-to-day  he  could  not  tell  cordovan  fron,  kan- 
garoo.   At  that  time  he  might  have  been  a  good 
mechan.c   but  to-day  he  would  not  know  what 
nme-tenths  of  the  mechanical  tools  found  i.i  a 
hardware  store  were  used  for.    Then  he  might 
have  been  a  fine  penman  and  able  to  command 
^  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year,  but  to-day  his 
Spencenan  flourishes  are  impracticable  and  value- 
less.    Typewriting  and  stenographing  girls  have 
knocked  the  old  book-keeper  out.    But  the  marvel 
of  marvels  .s,  the  awakened  old  world  is  getting 
too  fast  even  for  a  type^^'riter  girl,  and  fo    hf 
phonograph,    autophone    and    numerous    other 
graphs     and  "  phones  "  have  begun  to  under- 
mme  her  usefulness,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  she  w.ll  have  to  abandon  her  machine 
and  advance  w.th  the  procession,  or  else  drop 
out  and  marry  the  old  book-keeper. 

down\h"^  "'"'  ""'*';"''=  ^""'  ^I^^"  ">«"  «n  call 
down  the  ram  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and 
when  a  lost  soul  can  be  saved  and  a  human  ruin 
re  tored  to  manhood  by  the  application  of  a  little 
chlonde  of  gold!  Nothing  new  under  the  sun 
when  a  man  can  bottle  up  his  voice  on  a  cylinder 
of  wax  and  talk  to  his  friends  after  he  is  dead! 
Nothmg  new,  when  men  are  daily  discoverinJ 

Tri   K.*^  L     *  '^'""'  "'"^''  P'^'-fection  than  can 
^^.^r'""''  '^  ""-"  "-^^  ^■■ded  by 
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But  as  I  close  this  essay  a  thought  tingled  with 
sadness  comes  rushing  to  my  mind.  What  will 
he  next  forty  years  bring  forth.'  Is  it  not  a 
o^mn  fact  that  the  most  wonderful  machines, 
the  most  useful  inventions  and  some  of  the 
bnghtest  gems  of  thought  known  to  this  genera- 
tion j.ll  be  the  "  old  junk  "  of  generatfons  to 
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HONESTY,  A  NOVELTY  FOR  DRAWING 
TRADE. 

A  LONG  time  ago  there  lived  a  good  man  who 
taught  by  practice  and  precept  that  "  honesty  " 
was  the  best  "  policy  "  to  pursue  in  the  conduct 
of  busmess.  It  is  supposed  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  this  old  doctrine  was  endorsed  by  many 
good  business  men.  Indeed,  there  are  men  to- 
day who  seem  to  think  that  this  very  policy  was 
practised  more  or  less  as  late  as  the  days  of  their 
grandfathers,  but  the  only  evidence  they  have 
in  proof  of  their  assertions  rests  on  mere  tradition 
and  is,  therefore,  inconclusive. 

History  repeats  itself.  Human  theories,  phil- 
osophical and  otherwise,  are  evolved  from  time 
to  time  and,  after  attracting  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, they  disappear.  It  may  take  ages  to  com- 
plete their  cycles;  but,  like  Biela's  comet,  they 
are  sure  to  return. 

This  is  an  advertising  age.  How  to  catch  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  the  gullible  public  is  the  great 
desideratum,  and  the  man  who  can  invent  the 
big-gest  advertising  lie  is  "  cock  of  the  walk." 
Lying  has  become  a  profession.  The  average 
business  man  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
so  he  employs  an  expert  at  big  money  to  lie  for 
him.  Human  ingenuity  is  strained  to  the  highest 
tension  in  inventing  lying  novelties  as  a  means 
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1     ^.u.i.     inere  is  no  doubt  about  it     tu. 

will  it  be?    A  reactL  nf      ''''"^  "'^-    ^^at 
T,,    .         ^  reaction,  of  course. 

l™v"'v""'°"''*^-  ""^h^t.  honesty r  Yes- 
be  the  most  Iv  1    *'^^f-'^'"«^'n&  novelty  would 

hones  y     as  your  business  "policy  •'!  ^^X 
r-        <:  «  a  scarce  article  nowadays.       If  you 
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adopt  this  ^licy,  you  must  wait  for  results  until 
the  people  find  it  out.    They  will  not  take  your 

pan.ed  by  the  jmgle  of  silver;  they  must  have 
your  rf..rf.  and  that  takes  time.     Patience  tha 
endures,  and  that  never  "  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  " 
IS  tne  kmd  you  require. 

Now  for  a  few  instructions.  In  the  first  place, 
deade  upon  a  stnctly  one-price,  spot  cash  basis. 
Uon  t  say  that  ,s  impossible.     I  know  better-it 

rom'f/  f^'T'^l  ^  '''''""  ^"^  "^-^  deviate 
tr«?  ,f  -^u'^f  "'  f°'-  ^^"^  "°  partiality,  but 
treat  all  w.th  the  same  attention  and  courtesy. 
Answer  all  questions  in  which  a  customer  is  con- 
cerned promptly  and  truthfully;  and  never,  under 
any  crcumstances,  defraud,  deceive,  mislead 
cajole  banter  or  humbug  a  customer  in  any  bust' 
ness  transaction.     Never  tell  a  lie.     (U  this  is 

your  mother-in-law  till  you  are  black  in  the  face, 
but  never  lie  to  a  customer.)  If  you  can't  sel 

Z't  X'l  ^r°"*  ^^"'"^  ■*  sorthin"g*e  st 
don  t  sell  ^.    Bum  it  up,  if  need  be,  but  don' 
tel  la  he  about  it.    If  a  customer  asks  for  a  two- 
do  la,  c„/^^,„    hoe,  tell  him  you  haven't  suc^a 

7^f,^.fZ  y""--,^^^'^  and  buffs  and  ex- 

plain   he  difference  to  him.     Of  course  he  will 

pay  a  half  dollar  more  for  the  same  thing.    Don't 
b  en  lie^";  '"n  T'!,  '"  '^-^oura.ed.^ He  ha 

takehm  ■        ''■7'  °^  ^''  "^^'  ^"d  it  will 

take  h.m  some  time  to  learn  that  a  shoe  costs  less, 
and  will  wear  just  as  long,  without  a  lie  thrown 


if  I  I 
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asks  for  pure  cider  ^inf^^t^  ^^^Z^ 

has  been  educated  and  pTty  him   a^ff'  '"^  '•= 
these  instructions  and  keen  a  "  «f  ff  ^'  "^ 
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PIGHEADEDNESS. 

coZfe^'^d  T^'t'  ^Mlged  Dictionary  was 

completed,  a  number  of  words  were  left  ouf  and 

p.gheadedness  "  was  one  of  them.    To  be  pj 

.  ?« !r  r^  ^"'"^ "" ""'  p™^"«  S 

™i    'ynploms  may  bt  moilioned  m  irmoia  ibi, 

LbH     .  ^"^  <=''°PP'ng  of!  the  tail.    This 

malady  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  "  male  ge , 
der        When  a  lady  buys  a  lamp  wick  and  1 
package  of  carpet  tacks  and  orders  the  goods  de 
I'vered,  under  the  impression  that  the  retit 
o    fthVctlrll^"'  i^^"'^  -rchandS'an 

^pfaS"S;s%-:Ahrdi=r 
"e  s  rrbTbTginTC^  sr '°  ^-' 

vic.m  of  pigheadednelTs  th^e  ntt^:  ima^^ 
that  the^sole-leather  on  the  bottom  of  a  collector's 
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the  sa^e  oid'fS;^^s^ei"  wS?  '"' ^'^ 
suspicion  in  the  miL.    t^'  *'*''°"t  creating  a 

beat.  BuMhe  mr  ir  "V'^'ir"''''^  ^  ^ead 
headedness  !s  of  th  "  hand'To '"'  '!^T  °^  P*' 
seems  almost  incredible  but  ^  ^T  '°'*-  " 
that  housekeepers^^i'S'  ■  "'''  "'^«=«''eless, 
thinlcing  powers  arTi  "  °"'  "''^*'  ^^ose 

they  cannmTeTone  davre'?  T''"  '°  ^""^ 
supplies  that  winrnSeXiVv'S-  °^ 
upon  a  c  tv  e-rocer  ™„-  .     ^-    falling 

matter  of  Es' ?  I  foun"iT„^  • '"'%°"  ^  ""'^ 
frame  of  mind     m  TT-  T  ""  "  ^^'^g^nt'ed 

morning  ordettawi'trV"!""''  l'""""  '"^^ 
with  mud  and  was  shivlw'  •  T*'  bespattered 
was  standiS  wTth  htri!!'^'?  ""^  "=°'''-  He 
gaze  H  et,/rS,  t^at^d^;^^^  and  his 
your^'t^rSri^,--  "^^---ed 
b'go?hr     ''^°"^^'-°'"-*e  whole  face  o' day, 

mortf  r  bed  "  '"**"  "  '"""''°''=  "^  ^M  in  a 

tuS  diThet?^;td  TJ"'f'''  - "« 

his  waten^roof.  "  I've  Jot  i1°t  '^'  ^'-^^  "^ 
headed  busines    I  wanf  T^h',?  *'^  ^""^  P'^' 

on  What  weca„  our  outlide'r^ilSSS 
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to  go  over  the  territory  twice  ev-«  a 
just  because  the  galoot  kcrnl?u^  ''^^  "°^' 
It's  three  n,iles  wThe  Cto  tV?'*  .''^^  ^°- 
tomer,  i„  a  straight  line  /L,.*'-^^'''''''' '="^- 
add  another  mile  makn!'  ^'  '"'  ="''  ""^^ 

ing  orders  ra^^n  n^  v  ^  ^  '"'''"'"  *""«  drive  tak- 

brfmstone  'ju^  "be^usr^H  ""^^  °*"  ^'"^''-  ^ail  or 
that  don't  fa,owX^/.'-'=«  ^  '°t  o'  pigheads 

fourWsbefrthi;t„TS2tt.^^^^ 

don-Se^d^'o^Thf;^^ 

sever  miles  twice  everv  h/  i      ^  *°  ''"^^  that 

weather,  justThum^.  .?'•  '^'^""^^  ^"  •''"ds  of 
"  That'i    us    Mr       ^T'  P'eheadedness?" 

"I  start  ou'tlttm"  °'  '*'"  J'^  «"-PP-d  out. 
fu^Sy  and  gerbS  ^'"1"^;  '°'"  ^"'^ 
the  goods,  and  the  deHverv    /l    u      "^^  P"'  "P 

another  outfit  and  JelttSst  J"  "^"^    ^'^"^ 

you  rSo^'r^e^aST  '^jft"  ^  --  ^- 

and  had  a  customTtoo  ;h-  ,."  ^  ^^^«  a  grocer 
what  he  or  she  nS  the'n^Tdt  ri  °"^  ^ 
game  to  a  bigger  fool  th;,„  t  ^'  !  ^  ^"'^  *''« 
could  find  one  or  else  in  J  '"~"^**  '«'  '^  I 
from  the  char^  of  nvl  /I*^""  '°  '"^^"  ""y^^'f 
no  such  cusSr  o^t;t£\':f  iT"J  ''^'' 
buggy  and  man!  Why  S'en  t  "  ''°''^' 
all^  the  profits."  ^'         ^  *"°"S^''  to  eat  up 

his"e7e'"=' you'be't'vT'""'  "'''',  ^  ^''^'^^d  '°«k  in 

their;-gheants.^TutTdl'fLe  7  f^K  ^"^^ 
ness  that  way;  I'd  rather  ^   T      ^  '°  "^"^  ''"^'• 

ward,  commo'l.lsense  iay."  °  '*  '"  '  ^'^^'^'"^- 
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dolTjo'd^tV-Iastd""'  °'  co«,„,o„-se„«. 

lows  do.    0>^e  iackar'n  ^  i  "^^f  '^^  "'^'^  ^«'- 
asses     M^ '■    ■"  ?         "  ""^^^  ^  ^°"^  other  jack- 

.w.«„w.driivA,,,Jr,bliS,?.*  '""*  '■-" 
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ITL  P^n'Pet'fon  in  all  lines  of  business  is 

a  Co   hn.  ^"''4.'"'"  "^^  ■'^P'  -continuously  in 
falser  ^L     ;    ''•  T'"'  ''"'•"^^^  -"^n's  pulse  beats 
Sesf"  £"""'":  .  ««  -aits  deveiopmen. 
VI  n  less  patience,  and  is  more  restless  and  uneasv 
n  ^  conduct  of  business  and.  withal,  more  w"? 
"1  I>is  investments.     He  must  have  quicker  re 
urns  to  offset  reduced  profits,  and  this  calls  J" 
neS   °;,''t':r.--eptions  anTrLw^d 
energies,  and  all  the  time  he  is  subject  to  un 
avoidable  contingencies  which  may  neutral Le  W 
best  efforts,  such  as  tariff  changes,  open  winter 
crop   allures  and  the  irruptions  of' unionism         ' 

sJdt  n^iTh^y  <.l°"[He- rr^^^  ''' 
waters."  and  durin^^  thrXX^"  th'  y^ 
waited  for  its  return  they  ate  three  square  meals 
every  day  and  slept  soundly  every  nth     ^^ 

Ser"r'V°"-'^^'!°"^^  clerk,'andVe  bo^ok 
S.  I  °-  "°";  Pf -«nt  and  time-ser^^ing  they 
were !  As  we  recall  them  to  our  minds,  they  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  with  th^  re  ponTib^  ty 

vie  oTthe°  ""','  '"'  *°  ^--^^^  S^y  'n  the  s  r' 
vice  of  the  r  employers  seems  to  have  been  their 
only  ambition.    But  their  day  of  faithfS  "ervke 


i 
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younger  and  of  a  different  sex     ifL.  .^'    " 
she,  as  it  now  is— is  =  .^^  x         "  "'^''  '"—or 

'-  counterpa"::,  th'eTn'oSw  Sh"^^ 
wnter,  are  acted  unon      Th-   V-  "*  'JT*- 

whether  three  in  onT;r  eTch  ^"""'  °^'  ""'' 
ceive,  altogether  =>c7  ■  °"*  ^Pa^te,  re- 

services  S;17I7Ar°V°^  "'=':  °^  '""•• 

old  book-keeoer     Th.    i    ,    *  '^'"''y  P^""  *»  the 
shorn  of  hiroldtlm  ^  ''  '""  ^^''"'  "«,  but 

of  imk,W  \     ^  ^'^  ^'^'^y-    Even  the  priviW- 

1  tt';^.t::;%:rorta^^^^^  't'^  "- '^' 

'■•vering  goods  hrrerdht't"o1r/  '"''A 
errand  boy.     He  is  raniHK     .  ''^  '■^"'^  °^ 

sort  of  "iimber  Tim'^"^     ^  degenerating  into  a 

tt  soak  .„d  bri„s  ..„,E  ".^„'Sr, '   a' "r 
walcl,.    Good  ,„,«,„;  j„„,^^j^    Thj'4 
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orLy "''];!  *"1«'""'''  ^^  down  expenses 
or  add  to  profits.   They  are  all  right  so  far  aVthey 

o  hold  down  a  pos.t.on,  let  him  be  ever  so  pr4,. 
ising.  It  is  results  that  count,  and  when  results 
arelacking  decapitation  follows  forthwith.    It  is 

ho^  ?t  *"'  '"  '""^  "  ^"  ""''  '"^'«  '*• ''«  «»"'' 
Wholesale  business  concerns  fix  a  percentage 
as  estimated  cost  of  selling  their  goods  ^d  wares, 
and  salaries  paid  to  salesmen  are  based  on  this 
percentage.  Suppose  this  percentage  was  fixed 
atfive  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales,  and  that  $50,- 
000  was  the  average  amount  of  yearly  sales  an 
ordinary  salesman  could  make,  the  concern  would 
be  able  to  pay  an  average  salary  of  $1,000  and 
expenses,  or  $2,500  in  all,  per  man.  But  if  a 
salesman  were  sent  out  at  the  best  time  of  the 

*4.ooo  the  first  month,  the  chances  are  he  would 

tTf.  ■^'^  '^  ^'  ^•="'  °"'  °"  «  y«r'«  con- 
h?vi  f "«  "I '°  """^^  ^'^  =^50,000,  he  would 
have  to  seek  for  pastures  new,"  and  take  with 
him  a  reputation  of  being  less  than  an  ordinary 
salesman.  Excuses  for  the  past  and  promises  for 
the  future  would  be  of  no  avail-cold,  hard  re- 
sults are  all  that  count. 

Why  is  it  that  men  so  dislike  to  work  on  com- 
mission? Advertise  for  a  man  to  sell  a  line  of 
goods  on  commission  and  the  result  would  indi- 
cate a  scarcity  of  help,  but  advertise  for  a  salary 
man  with  expanses  paid,  and  before  noon  you  will 
have  enough  applications  to    build   a    railroad 
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or  else  they  are  ijrnoram  .f^  ^'"^''°""=«"«' 
^'^exp^tUkZlnlT  u  ''"""*"  principles, 
on  commission  Tan  on  T  f  "'°'"'  "^'^  *«"'"« 
'•^corrf  that  wni  command  T  ?•  ""'***  »"  ''«*  » 
with  W,  ability  xTstartn^^™""™"^"^'*'' 
to  start  on  probation     u  ''  commission  is 

be  salesman's  m«  e  Ind  if  "  T  °^  »•"  ^°"'d- 
to  warrant  throffe;  „f '  "■''""' f'  insufficient 
novitiate  is  not  wanteJ  '^P'^*^'"'  «="«'>,  the 
mission.    It  is  n  thist'  "'^""'"°"  or  no  com- 

>ines  of  business  ^3IXTrT°'"'^ 
which  to  fix  a  nerrl,,?  r  °  ''"''  ^  ^^sis  on 
and  when  the  X  L"  ^^  fitdt^.^^'^-^' 
■ng  out  of  salesmen  occurs  Tl  '^'^  *'*''■ 
get  a  ^/<,r/  on  comm^sion  Vh  ^  ^  •^''"  '° 
in  holding  down  a  S  on  E  °"  '  '^'"'^'  "«• 
In  either  case  resuufr^  ?  J  f*" '"  "°  ''iff««nce. 
mission  man's  eStTmui  '^'^  '"'^  *'''  '=°'"- 
thoseof  thesala,^ma„  °""'  "''"'"^  ^i"' 

The  tension  of  businp«c  t i       •    ■ 

veO'.high  pitch,  and  he \a„  '^ho  '^u  *°  ' 
part  in  it  must  be  clear  i^  ZZ  who  would  take 
strong  in  will  powe  a„d  "  flTn^  ''^^  '"  "*'^'' 
ance.  But  whatever  he  I  ""^ '"  P'''^^*'-- 
be.  is  immaterial  L  lonVn;  T'^  "^  «Pects  to 
results.  "^  ''^  '^^  's  able  to  show 
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FALSE  SMILES  AND  HYPOCRITICAL 
GREETINGS. 

in  Ytlf"  "  '^*."*''"'  ^^'■'''  ^^"  *°"ld  be  to  live 
heart  "Z/""'^  ""  .^^^"^^  "^  "•"«  f--    he 

fnend  s  hand  and  hear  the  words,  "Why  how  are 
cLmmv  "'''  «*^""'"«'  Article,  and  not  the 

naturt'^oTeLnT":.*'^'  "l''""^*  '"^'^''t  in  human 
the  reader  may  judge  as  to  their  being  truly  re- 


i|i»i 
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how"-  or  «ll'?J°'"'''°^y  else's  game,  any- 
ever  ha^ns,''  a„d    "V"  °"!^^^t""f  wha^ 

tM T   T      ^  ™"  something  like  this-      "R» 
see  bv  M.v  fh,f  t\^     '      "'^  soinefmes,  "You 
Pected  to  be  simply  himself  or  herself    Tn.  »ll 

ne  outs  de.     In  fact,  one  must  learn  the  knack 

compe  ed  to  drag  a  red  herring™-the°":^^^^ 
°s  a  d  ffi^t  ^Tf°^'  ^"^  "^""^t  beliefs  Tht 
hence  fhe  is:.'   7  '"^  P*^^°"  *°  accomplish- 
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sZSr?"  V/  1"'^?  P^^'^-ble  that  a  social  super- 
structure could  not  be  successfully  erected  on^a 

"«lt°"    °!.''"°'"*^  truthfuJss.      Truth  is 
m,ghty"  and  somehow  we  are  afraid  of  i    a 
hough  Its  true  mission  in  this  earthly  Sei  to 
fo""'tV"'"';     We  have  a  chiEh  Saving 
for     taffy,    and  would  rather  be  "  flattered  "i 

-"bTtoTdt^^JV^  '"'^"^^^  f-  flattery 
the  stri^  '  "^'^"'^  "■""'•    I"  ^^'king  down 

the  street  we  meet  two  acquaintances,  the  first 
of  whom  greets  us  with,  "  Why  what's  the  mlf 

so  peaked.    Youd  better  be  looking  after  your- 

Tie  Z'T  "°"  "^  ^°'"^  t°  th!  boneyard" 
fhe  second  greeting  is,  "  Why,  where  have  vou 
kept  yourself  lately?     Never  saw  vn„.   V 
well.    Lefs  go  in  In'  take  a  sml.^^Vot  ^? 

truth   and  the  latter  flattered  us  with  a  lie  and 
mvited  us  to  partake  of  a  "smile"  which  pos- 

tnan  all  other  false  smiles  put  together   we  are 
so  conshtuted  that,  somehow,  we  pass  on  To  our 

tor  the  latter  than  for  the  former.  Why  is  this' 
Why  do  we  cling  to  the  false  and  abhor  the  tmh  P 
When  I  use  the  term,  "so  constituted,"  I  mean 
a  c.rcum.tantial  constitution.    Man,  as  he  exists 
m  the  world  to-day,  is  the  outgrowlh  or  pr" 
of  many  generations  of  false  teaching,  and  no 
the  bemg  h.s  Creator  would  have  him  be.  or  tha 
h,s  God.g,ve„  possibilities  would  make  him. 
The  world  s  social  system  in  all  ages  has  rested 
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ceptiveandmfsleadw    ^'\"''"'«'  P^ctices,  de- 
ing,  chea,?„™S   "ir  -r""^'  '^""'"^  ^-'- 

thing,  and  in  an  earlier  oMate'f  "  "^"^  ^  °"^ 
something  else,  and  in  .  ^^"^  ^^  ^n^  ** 

one  thing  in  one "ountrv  "1  "^  '^'  "''  "^^^  ^e 
thing  in  fnotherco„Tr7';„"ir''^  '  ^j'f-^"* 
-     the  god  of  this  world  in  o„;  JT  °*  ^^^<^^' 

being,  but  he  mustlhoose  ht  ".  "  ^  "^'^^ 

and  vanities  of  a  Mam  °o„  I'"  '^'  ^^^^ions 
and  the  hfe  of  a  ^oSn7°T'''''''^  '"^'"'y' 
and  hve  socially,  or  bf tn.f!'  ,?'  ""^^  ''"  '^^"^ 
Diogenes.  "^  ^"'^  ''ve  in  a  tuL  like 

in  tX'nS;"this°V''  ^r '^  "-^^  --ty 
there  a  bfotherhood  ol  T'""'  '^"'*"'-y-  ^^  i^ 
not  of  the  worid-1  oS t'  H  h"^  ""^''^  ""* 
of  eternal  truth,  who  e  mil  "'^  °"  '^'  "'^^'^ 
shrine  of  Omni^te„ce  aX^?  ""''^'^  ^'  ^he 
other  on  a  basis'^f  p  fe'ef  ea^!',^'^^  ^ith  each 
sp.rit  of  brotherly  love  a  f?'  '"'^"^'^  ^^  ^ 
kind  was  planted  in  the  ea^h  '^'*f"  °^  '^^' 

turies  ago;  and  as  i  wf  ^  °''"'  "«^''t^^"  «n- 
Foundera  the"sal  orth.  '*';:'.^  ^^  '''  ^^^t 
ing  light  "  to  attrac   th  '       ^     '    '"^  ^  ""f""- 

of  the  truth,"TS  ^:em1hat^•?"°t^^f 
found  to-dav  in  «««,«  „k  *   it   might   be 

at  least.    ThV  ChriTtln  f"- !  '°"'''-  °^  *he  earth. 
Chnstian  society  was  to  be  separate 
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ZV^tTt^'  ^"'^  Mammon  worshipping  was 
I  wHIcloe  t^/"  k'"*'  ^'  '°  'membership. 
thTl^Irt  "'^^  ^y  &'^'"&  a  description  of 
uch  Slh  ^^"  '"^^^'y'  -  Church;  and  if  any 
such  Uiurch  IS  m  existence  to-day,  it  must  keen 

descTir  ""^^^  ^  •'-''^'-    H-  is  thTmodi; 

nn"  ?"''!,"'"'"''"de  Of  them  that  beheved  were  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them 
S,  n°"^  K  °'  f '  ^'^'"^^  ^^^'^  he  possessed  wa^ 
witft  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of 

price  of  the  things  that  were  sold  and  laid  them 

Su'mor''"""'  ''''■■  ^"'l  distril™ 
made  unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need." 
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PROSPECT  SHOWN  BY  RETROSPECT. 

to"udge"f  E"  r  "^^-^  "°  ^^*^  "P°"  -»'i'h 
■"  juage  Its  future.    Any  attempt  to  do  so  wniiW 

based  on  retrospect.    We  look  fnrlu       °^^K  '* 
n  he  east  to-morrow  because  we  have  seen  it  rise 

Fve  ?.'■  '^"^  "'°™'"^  i"  *he  past, 
flein?   v"^  '""''  "^  ^'^^^d  in  the  hght  re- 

th.    ''r^'u  "^  "^  *"'^«'^  "P«de  down-^S 
he  nght  thmg-to  find  out.     We  over^kThe 

irls^t'T'  ?u 'r  ''''"''  '^  ''-^d  on 
exigencies  of  the  present  too  urgent  and  tho 
future  fraught  with  too  much  importence  to  ml 
over  the  dead  past.    This  will  apj^y  i^^  S 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  past  to  look  to,  but  for  a 
man  of  m.ddle  age  to  blot  out  all  r^ellZ" 
of  the  past  IS  to  make  a  most  serious  mistake, 
^yery  man  who  has  measured  swords  witu  his 
fellows  m  the  din  of  business  battle,  has  put  his 
powers  and  capabilities  to  the  test,  a  careful  re- 

S.° oXrted^e:^  't^aTs'""  °"  ''^ 
t,  »  ..u      "^i«'ic"  years,     itie  years  pass  away. 

but  these  .mpenshable  records  remain  as  lamps 

!nH  1    "m     °°^'^^^  ^'°"«^  ^^^  Pathway  of  life, 
and  the  older  we  grow  the  more  we  need  them. 
This  is  the  light  which  enables  others  to  judge 
our  capabilities  and  predict  our  future  prospects, 
and  why  shou  d  it  not  illumine  our  own  mindTin 
the  same  way  ?    Have  we  failed  so  far  in  the  con- 
flict to  wm  success  ?   Let  us  blunder  on  no  longer 
Life  may  be  too  short  to  mope  very  much  over 
the  past,  but  It  certainly  is  too  short  to  keep  on 
blundering  m  the  future.     Let  us  look  into  the 
past  and  by  so  doing  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  future. 
No  wonder  we  shut  our  eyes  to  what  has  passed. 
It  presents  little  else  but  a  series  of  blunders  and 
mistakes.    Even  the  most  sue    ssful  man  would 
fain  blot  out  his   past;   there  is  so  little  in  it 
that  IS  satisfactory.     When  the  greatest  of  the 
Apostles  took  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life  all 
he  cou  d  see  was  blunder  upon  blunder— having 
done  the  things  he  ought  to  have  left  undone 
and  the  very  things  he  left  undone  were  the  things 
he  ought  to  have  done.     But  we  should  not  put 
otf  this  analysis  of  the  past  until  the  race  is  run 
and  our  future  prospects  are  exhausted      The 
past  should  be  studied  while  there  is  vet  a  future 
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r^ulf/^'^'T'  "f  ^''^"  ^*  think  of  past^fs 

s"a„rre„t^-T2 

tinJifl J^'f;;  '^™'  ''  '°^^"^  ''"^  ^°°'«'«P^  con- 
tinually, and  IS  every  moment  taking  "snap  " 

pictures  of  us  with  his  great  "  kodak,"  and  these 

pictures  are  indelibly  stamped  on  the  walls  of 

h.s  silent  corridor?  for  future  inspection      The 

light  ,„  these  corridors  is  pale  and  ghastly   yet 

distinct,  and.  like  that  reflected  by  the  Snt 

mIT':''  "  *•"=  ''^"t  °^  departr;« 
£^^i  •'^^t '^'^Ppeared  below  the  horizon,  re- 
flected on  the  stony  face  of  the  Silent  Past     Let 
us  take  a  walk  through  these  corridors-    win 
do  us  good.     Do  not  shudder;  we  are  only  in 

numbers  of  rows  of  various  lengths.  Oh,  here 
»  the  row  that  represents  our  past.  Out  with 
memorandum  book,  for  this  is  retrospect,  "S 
from  data  gathered  here  we  are  tc,  prSic  our 
future  prospects.     Look  down  the  line  >    What 

thV^T^  11?'!"^'^  "^"-^^  ^^^y  down  there  a 
I  L  u  "^t  *'y  "'^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  early  man- 
Ss"d?.  *''  r'"^'  ^P'"*^'  "^^'^  with  X 
sense.    What  a  record  of  egotism,  self-conceit  and 
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sensuous  indulgence!    But  we  pass  on.    Here  is 
where  thereal,  earnest  worlc  of  life  be^n     How 

tails    overlooked;    domestic    duties    criminallv 
neglected,  and  public  obligations   utterly   S 

^ai.^  in  this  or  thl'tlnderUin^  Thf  onW 
wonder  ,s  that  we  have  stumbled  through  the 

.TI-I       .^  ''''°"'  *''"^  '^^™^'^-    Where  we  fbd 
.naW'ty  the  cause  of  failure,  and  the  cause  h", 
not  been  removed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  repea 
he  experiment  in  the  future.    This  is  no  refl^ 

tended  us  for  some  other  occupation.  Where 
fa-lure  .s  found  directly  attributable  to  careless! 
ness  or  neglect  the  result  of  questionable  habTts 

w  11  no  be  promismg.  If  bad  habits  kno^  a 
w.  1  knlck  r  ""'^^■^.^'^'•"^-  the  chances  are  they 
We  ^Z^  T  '"  ""y  °*'"='-  ""dertaking"^ 

We  might  as  well  go  down   with  the  burning 
d    k  upon  wind,  we  stand  as  to  flee  to  anothef 
)Mthaburnmgbrandinourhand.    Then   aeain 
.f  we  find  all  past  attempts  unattended  witS 
cess,  and  that  through  no  apparent  fault  or  lack 
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^^uS^^'if  •  °"  °"'  P*^'  '*'  "»  "ot  be  dis- 
couraged.   It  IS  cowardly  to  whine     Never  .^l. 

tTeJri  'es"%'rrose  ?^  ■''•P'  "-  ^Ho'  fej 
inemse  yes.     To  lose  heart  is  to  lose  the  battle 

ttt  •: ;  it^'^ih  tT  ™"  -« -  -"«2 

nirh,      J    *  '•"  ''^*  '^^°'*  tl^^y  fi"d  their  proper 
n.che,  and.  ow.ng  to  faintheartedness,  some'ne^r 

his'^hrndTth^."'"''  '•^'^^  ^'^  *^*"  P""ing 
his  hand  to  the  plow,  may  maintain  a  bold  front 

but  how  ,s  he  to  know  what  kind  of  a  furrow 

he«  tummg.?    If  regular  and  straight,  weuTnd 

while  he,  poor  fellow,  remains  in  ignorance  and 
wonders  why  he  so  often  loses  his  job  If  we 
could  only  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  what  a 
different  op.n.on  some  of  us  would  have  of  our- 
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MODERN  EVIDENCES  OF  ENTERPRISE- 
OR  HYPERBOLICAL  BOMBAST.        ' 

re^^n^''"T'  °^  **"■"  ?«"«"tio„  have  been 
SMsoneH         7^    "^  T''  ^  ^P'^^  «"d   highly 

D  Z  o  ?A"^'^;  ?"'  grandfathers  lived  on 
a  e  u„SSm'°"1'  ^^."*='?-d°wn  facts;  but  facts 
WeZ  ?n  •'/"/  ''"'**  '"digestible  in  our  day. 
We  Irye  on  wmd,  foam  and  froth.    Where  do  we 

Where' thT„'*  T'"'""  '"'  "''^^^  ^"-hi^ 
DuS  l„H      K    ''="^*j°"«l    Pr-^a-^hers    occupy 
pulpits,  and  where  professional  evangelists  are 

ZL^wf'-  r^'"^'  ^"^  -ost'novlT 
"ut  the  f  J  V^^  '"°'*  ^"'^'^^''^^"l  ^tr^et  fakir 
titv  S^^  r  ""^  •?"  '^^P''^'^  *he  largest  quan- 
tity of  bombast  .n  the  shortest  period  of  time  • 

f^rS^  .  '"■  "^^^  '^^"  ™«  bis  pen  nearest  to 
forbidden  territory  without  actually  falling  into 

LTr  '^^^.^''^'^  pinnacle  of  fame.  ^The 
most  enterprising  newspaper  of  the  day.  and  one 
having  the  largest  circulation,  is  the  o^e  wWch 
makes  the  most  liberal  use  of  expletives  and  ex 
plosives,  and  flaunts  the  most  biood-curdHng  ^d 

the  most  highIy<oIored  and  most  idiotic  pictorial 
nonsense.     Hj-perbolical  bombast?      Why,  c"r- 
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Int™„!"''»."'l'"°'*  "•"*  '■»  °'  "  i"  °"r  mom- 
Of  modern  enterprise,  you  see. 

in  ?h,'  1'  "  ""■?  '"°^'"'  *""'P"^  as  exhibited 
m  the  mercantile  world  which  interests  us  more 
particularly.  It  i,  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  r^H 
nierchant  of  to-day,  who  conducts  his  busLe  Hn 

by  The  rr"°""'  """"P'^^  '-^  "--SeS 
by    he  puWic  as  an  enterprising  business  man. 

quated  ideas,  or,  to  use  a  modem  figure  of  soeech 
a     bump  on  a  log."    He  is  to  the'^Jorld  ofTat 

ft     ull  t""^  "''  ''  '°  '  P'^'"  **•  but  not  of 
n  hL         '^^"Pa"°n  of  space  was  not  necessa^ 
to  his  existence,  he  would  be  simply  unh«rd  of 
and  unknown.    A  man  in  these  times  who  «„„o 
telUhe  truth"  '.H^'"'  ^"  ^"^  ^— "  bal  o 

pattern  to  be  made  over,  and  will  have  to  pee  out 

troubled  with  conscientious  scrunles      H»      7 
h.m.  and  never  gives  the  fickle  putlij  a  Since 
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to  forget  that  he  exists.     He  is  in  it  up  to  his 
neck,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  puddle  worth 
having,  he  is  going  to  have  his  share.     Being 
divorced  et  Tnnculo  from  his  own  conscience,  he 
recognizes  no  code  of  morals,  his  only  creed  being 
unlimited  invention.    The  man  who  thinks  he  is 
talking  to  the  public    when  he  announces  in  a 
four-inch  space  that  he  has  good,    clean,    fresh 
groceries  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices    is  mis- 
taken.    He  may  be  talking  at  but  not  to  the  public 
The  public  is  not  moved  by  insipidities  of  that 
kind  nowadays.     It  sounds  too  much  like  a  fact, 
and  facts  are  obsolete.     Modem  enterprise  has 
no  use  for  hard,  dry  facts;  the  twentieth  century 
public  will  not  look  at  or  read  anything  that  has 
not  something  of  the  startlingly  sensationki  about 
It.     if  a  dealer  can't  avoid  springing  a  fact  on 
the  dear  people  now  and  then,  he  might  as  well 
quit  now  and  get  the  start  of  the  sheriff. 

Elasticity  is  what  the  people  are  educated  up 
to,  and  a  business  man  who  can't  stretch  himself 
to  seventeen  times  his  true  size  is  a  drone  in  the 
modern  bee-hive.  A  glance  at  the  morning  paper 
tells  the  story  of  modem  enterprise.  There  is, 
Geta,  Moveon  &  Co.,  with  a  whole  page  of  bom- 
bast. They  have  salte  i  down  the  proceeds  of 
their  spring  trade  and  recently  laid  in  a  heavy 
stock  of  "  half-off  "  goods  for  the  summer  trade. 
Here  is  enterprise  the  peopk  dearly  love— not  a 
single  depressing  or  discouraging  fact  in  it  They 
have  been  waiting  for  these  "  half-oflf "  goods 
and  now  they  make  a  rush  for  them.     Nothing 
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ttT,f  "?.'^"'"  *"'"""**  '«  »*""•  advantage 
than  these  "special"  sales.     I„  old  fogy  ,i"S 

""dsummer  used  to  be  a  breathing  speU  S,en"n! 
tl  X  T  r'*"  '"'^  preparations  Jade   o 

i  way  "o  mat    "'  ""1'""  '""'P"-  '«'•  ^«>-d 
S      Sn      """•y  during  this  old-time  dozing 

v.ded  for  these  occasions.    At  first  it  was  "  lo- 

•'th"vd  o^.^-  '■""  T''  P"'  '■"•      Next   came 

th.rd-off     lines,  and  now  the  dear  oeoole  have 

b-n  educated  up  to  a  point  where  th^w  U  ^y 

the  b,g  margins  of  profit  levied  on  a  "  half-off  " 

when  thL  n^nf       „    "^  """  "  "«*'  ^ar  distant 

rns^ience'l^?'  """  P"^'  *'"'°"'  ^  '^''•^h  of 
conscience,   the  enormous   profit   of  a   "thr«^ 

quarter-oflf"  special  line.  "" 

And  here  is  a  two-column  special  sale  «  ad  "  of 
Hooperup   the  River  Street  ^  man     He  go 

Shoes.    They  must  be  sold,  and  Hooperup,  beine 
an  enterpnsmg  man,  is  equal  to  the  o^^S 

his    J^S  '"'^  I'P*''"'  ^'«=  °f  ""en's  fine 

Shoes,  with  a  2S-cent  brush  (cost  1214  cents) 
thrown  ,n  with  each  pair.  Wi  I  it  work  iSt 
certainly-genuine  enterprise  always  worS 
And  there  IS  the  familiar  face  of  Dr.  O  Mud 
Clapp  m  the  column  adjoining  that  of  LydifE 
Pinkham.  The  Doctor  declares  he  is  the7r.J; 
and  only  two-legged  miracle-worker  that  ev« 
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put  life  into  a  dead  man.      Does   he   succeed? 
Well,  I  should  say  he  does.     The  mail  brings 
him  bank  notes  every  day  from  every  point  of 
the  compass.    The  people  don't  care  a  continental 
"■    f  r  a  thing  possesses  intrinsic  value  or  not, 
■»  '  ng  .•»?!  ,t  is  -sufficiently  bombastic.    They  are 
""  ^-^  ^  .itKl  ;  iu  '.  upon  by  mental  impressions 
ni„-.e  tl:rourli  t!,    ,venues  of  their  senses  and  not 
./  opttaling  ;    !„eir  reasoning  faculties.  Modem 
ad/-  ;..;,.^,    ,s    conducted    on    this    hypothesis. 
O'l.evu-i.-j  there  would  be  no  accounting  for  the 
wild  exag  ,.  ition,  glaring  hyperboles  and  false 
a-j    I..  i'Lad.nt;  statements  made  use  of  by  modem 
advenisers  as  a  means  of  attracting  public  atten- 
tion.    No  wonder  the  matter-of-fact  merchant 
IS  looked  upon  as  a  back  number. 

The  morning  paper  and  the  drummer  are  the 
two  great  distributors  of  hyperbolical  bombast 
or  modem  enterprise.    The  one  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  the  other  to  the  ear,  and  each  has  a  wide 
circulation.     The  drummer's  varied  experiences 
and  his  lingual  attainments  are  something  won- 
derful.   How  one  small  head  can  contain  so  much 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  new  century.    Not 
for  the  world  would  I  insinuate  that  the  drummer 
IS  a  liar.    Oh,  no;  I  think  as  a  general  thing  he 
IS  as  truthful  as  the  advertisements  in  the  morn- 
ing paper;  but  if  his  territory  were  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  and  were 
his  experiences  a  hundred-fold  more  multifarious 
and  the  number  of   his   eyes,  ears  and  tongues 
exceeded  that  of  a  devil-fish's  arms,  no  one  would 
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Ji?!*,?''/'""^.  "  '■'  ^^^  "  "■«'*/«'  narrative  of 
the  most  extraordinary  occurrence  ever  witness«l 

man  and  knows  right  well  that  the  dear  neoolf 
can't  stand  /a.,.,  and  he  is  too  much  of  a  „m£ 
man  to  palm  off  one  on  anyone-not  ev!n  S 
worst  enemy.  Let  us  not  undervalue  hyp^rboli^ 
bombast,  for  t  is  the  only  evidence  wThav  ? 
modem  enterprise. 
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TWO  HOURS  ON  A  DELIVERY  WAGGON. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  ride  with  a  grocer's  de- 
livery clerk  m  a  real  live  town?  I  did  once  and 
Jt  w,Il  suffice  for  a  lifetime.  It  happened  in 
Orand  Rap,ds,  where  business  dines  with  its  hat 
on  and  goes  to  bed  with  its  boots  on.  I  was 
walkmg  up  Cherry  Street  when  I  met  the  delivery 
waggon.  The  driver,  being  an  acquaintance,  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  and  I  accented 
and  seated  myself  beside  him. 

"  Now,  there's  a  mare  that  knows  'er  busi- 
ness, sa.d  the  clerk,  as  he  hit  her  a  crack  with 
the  wh,p  that  sent  my  feet  skyward  and  my  head 
mto  a  basket  of  potatoes.  After  regaining  my 
equ, hbrmrn  and  pushing  the  dents  out  of  my  hat^ 

the  telst  2""^^™'  '""u'  'l"^^  'l"'*'^  evident  that 
£ht^/i  T  ''"■  •'"^'"^^^  ^  confounded 
anJ  tht  T.  '"  ^rJ""'  °^  ^  ""^-^r  knew  his, 
a  Utle  I  would  jump  out  and  go  with  him  some 
t.me  ,n  the  future  when  I  felt  more  able-bodied 
«iH  ,u^  7'  ''°"  ^^  *^^  ""^  l^nows  her  biz/' 

s'ai  n>lf  ;  ""'I^  '^""""^  "y  '■'=<J"«t-    "  She'd 
start  nght  from  the  store  without  a  line  and  make 

the  round  tnp  without    missing    a    customer's 

house  or  making  a  wrong  turnf  and     throwhg 

the  hues  over  the  dashboard)  she'll  make  a  turn 
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Gewilhkens,  boy!    What-" 

bullet  head  Tthl  '^  °I  "'^  ''°"''"'^  ^"^  'he 
wheel  on  the  ide  of  r  .'  '"""•  "^''^  ^^°"t 
around  when    t  ,.     "^e  aforesaid  dunce  slewed 

wheel  ran  ovethl  *'  '"'■'''  ^^^  '"e  hind 
off  a  ml  tree  wr";""'*  "'PP^'^  'he  bark 
reminded  'he  erL^^'"  ^  'l"^''^  ""^  breath  I 
had  fallen  ovfS  1^/1"'''  '  "^^'"^^^  ''-'' 
out  of  resp^Ifor  th  ^?"  '"'  '"  *^°-  «"d 

him  to  Kd  1  J  '''^u'''^  ^"'""y  I  advised 
ever  3  of  «^2  ""  *^  '*"'^'"^-  ^ut  who 
for  an'hig'  HetTdVel  ^'""T  '''^' 
business  and  would  Tave  to  „  t  "J^"  ^"'''  ^'' 
twelve  o'clock  Tni        m  .    ^''^  *he  trip  before 

bages  or  de?h  '  """"  *  ^'°P  ^^  »>-'«>  cab- 
in ?Jd:,r  Palf  1'°""  °"  ^  •"'=''  ^^---^  ''-n 
A  pTck  of  n«  ^         1  '"^  """^^  °"^  fi"t  stop. 

fished  oufanTafrerTli  '•  ''".'°^^"  ^^^^  -« 
discovered  "hat  five  of  ":i,"^  °^  '^'  ''"^*'  '*  ^^^ 

r£,f- 1  ur  %veiSrr- 

with  thaTtck  ^  „.    H      '"'"  ^  '""•^  ^"d  ^  half 
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He  S  th  fn  Trr"  '°  *^P'*'"  ""^"ers. 
stoV  h,  "  '^^  ^'"^  ^"""'•■'y  "^«d  "^a--  their 
^ore ,  that  once  a  customer,  always  a  customer," 
was  a  law  among  grocers,  and  consequently  a 

dtrirn-f  "T'  ""''  '^^^^^--^  -"  "v"r  the 
c  ty,  and  while  sol.c.tmg  these  orders  they  often 
p.cked  up  new  trade  in  strange  territory.  I  asked 
the  commercial  teamster  if  he  could  cipher  in 

nu   th^  tv^ J  f  "P'"'  "  '^^^^  °^  P^'^t'^^  ^"d 

no  t  met"f  ^'"'^  '"*"*  "^  *'^<='^'  *"=  «^'d  ''e  had 
no  time  to  fool  away  with  such  things  and  won- 
dered why  I  asked  such  a  duml^foolish  question 
1  said  I  was  going  to  ask  him  how  long  it  would 

It  O.t/rf  ''"^"'^  '^"'*°"^"  ""^e  the  one 
at  Oakdale,  to  get  nd  of  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar 
capital,  but  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  figures  and 

won  d  f /?r  """^  °^  '^'^^'"^  ^  ^'^'^^  himself  I 
would  let  the  matter  drop. 

StS^f"  "tv  '!°'*  *^'  ^*  *  ''°"«=  «"    Thomas 
i.treet.    This  time  it  was  a  peck  of  potatoes,  a 
bar  of  soap  and  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil.    I  waited 
fuHy  ten  minutes  for  the  embryo  groceryman  to 
pop  his  head  out  of  that  back  door,  and  when  he 
did  pop  I  saw  a  change  had  come  over  him— 
a  change  for  the  worse.     He  had  a  barbarous 
look  on  his  face  and  was  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  soot.    My  impression  was  that  he  had 
an  altercation  with  the  hired  girl  and  that  during 
the  melee  the  range  had  burst.    When  he  sprang 
on  the  seat  he  struck  the  mare  an  angry  blow 
which  nearly  broke  my  neck.    He  said  the  "old 
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and  fall  during  house-cLninl?         u  '"  '"""« 

but  he  was    ub£t  to     ^'"^''  °"  ^  "^'^'''^^ 

the  bottomless  ptThefin'!:''""^  "^""^'^  '"■"'  *« 
of  n.y  venebX;!^  S  S  a^l"^^  ^^ 
eve,7  joint  in  my  anatomy  ^"'^  ""'""»*'' 

full  of  sman  palkT^i  J'  """'  I  """"^^t  basket 
sack  of  egS  Whfn  ;■,  K°"f  ^''"''  ''^^  ^^^^  « 
the  wagSn  a  v^In      . '  ^'^''  ''^'  "^^^d  from 

fron.  tffbotJm  °Ber:X'f  H"  ""'^"^ 
it  he  succeeded     n  ^  '^'^^  discovered 

yellow  daSand  strSLri^''"^.''--"  -'tb 
on  the  cobble  stol      "^       Droppmg  the  basket 

kerchief  ai^^CnToTb"'  '^  ""^"  "'^  ''«"^- 
if  i,»  u  J         r^       °  ""b  and  swear— that  i«  • 

wh  te  heat  of  ra^i.  a.,^       j        .      ^*  ^^s  m  a 
Of  rage  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
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to  remove  the  egg  liquid  from  those  packages, 
but  the  more  he  scraped  the  dirtier  they  looked. 
He  said  he  wouldn't  care  a  blankety-blank-blank 
't  It  had  happened  anywhere  else  but  right  there 
at  Mrs.  Van  Goldberg's-but  I  will  spare  this 
young  man's  feelings,  although  he  showed  no 
disposition  to  spare  my  feelings  when  the  fun  was 
on  his  side. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  a  house  on  Union  Street 
where  what  was  left  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  was 
delivered.  At  a  house  within  a  half-block  of 
three  or  four  East  Bridge  Street  grocery  stores 
the  mare  halted,  and  the  egg-bedaubed.  soot-be- 
TZl  ^"'^^'^"^'-"'^"ed  clerk  jumped  out.  but 
the  ten  pounds  of  beans  had  broken  out  of  their 
paper  house  and  danced  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  waggon  until  they  had  become  so  thickly 
coated  ^vrth  egg  paste  that  they  lost  their  identity 
and  could  not  be  delivered. 

Our  next  call  was    at    a    house    on    College 
Avenue,  where  a  half-bushel  of  potatoes,  a  peck 

^LV^'!  ""'^  "  "^^^^^^  '^"=''  •'^'l  been  anxiously 
ookecl  for  since  eleven-thirty  a.m.  (it  was  now 
twelve-fifteen,  p.mj,  but  not  having  arrived  in 
t.me  for  dinner,  the  lady  of  the  house  was  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  bite  off  the  head  of  the 

head  be  bitten  off  seventeen  times  rather  than  re- 
ceive .>«<-  such  curtain  lecture  as  that  unfortunate 
clerk  received  on  that  occasion.  When  we  turned 
the  next  corner  she  was  still  shaking  her  fists 
at  us.     I  was  truly  repentant  by  this  time  and 
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vvSc'a°„rthe"'  °r  .^■^"^'  caHnZa'^lal;" 

because  sh?.T.'  "l'"^'  ""P'^^^«"t  «t  home 
Decai^se  she  got  there  ahead  of  the  goods  I  as- 
sured her  that  her  Reputation  wouId^noV  suffer  f 

™s  aTd  thL  f "^"?'  P^'^''^^*  °^  '-  '"her 
arms  and  that  it  was  always  safer  to  carry  home 

Ion  iTf^lT  "^"•°^''*'-  '"  ^^"^-^-^  by  wag- 
gon.   In  fact,  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  worries 

adlisTw  :  °'  "^'^  '^"^^^^  ^'-•^  that  I  aX  y 
mother  °^^««>na"y   Wss    him    for    his 
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TRICKS  IN  TRADE. 

"  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  but  ours,"  but 
what  our  trade  is  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 
But  there  are  tricks,  and  tricks,  and  all  tricks  are 
not     tricks, '  so  to  speak.    For  instance,    it   is 
quite  a  trick  to  replace  the  capital  locked  up  in 
odds  and  ends  and  unsalable  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  purchasers. 
Deception  has  no  place  in  legitimate  business  tac- 
tics; but  if  the  practice  of  a  little  artifice  will  un- 
load dead  stock  and  put  the  customer  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  that  will  not  sour  on  his  hands 
before  he  fully  realizes  the  value  he  receives  for 
his  money— although  it  might  be  dubbed  a  trick 
in  trade— It  would  not  be  "  tricky  " ;  for  while  it 
IS  a  decided  gain  to  the  retailer,  it  is  no  loss  to 
any  other  person.     If  "  the  means   justify   the 
end,     and  the  end  is  a  sale  that  benefits  both 
buyer  and  seller,  then  the  means  used,  although 
tricky,"  are  less  reprehensible.     Everv  retailer 
knows  that  there  are  people  who  will'  not  pay 
the  regular  prices  paid  by  other  people,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  do  business  with  them   is  to 
humor  their  whims;  and  as  the  merchant  must 
have  his  price,  this  makes  a  trick  of  some  sort 
necessary  on  his  part.     Then,  again,  there  are 
buyers  who  are  guided    by    prices    instead    of 
qmhty,  and  sometimes  a  trick  must  be  played 
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having  a  K  pu^  TnH    "'  **?  ^'■"'  «  -^"^'onier 
numbfr-six  K;^/,:J,^„f ='"  head,  who  has  a 

course.  Does  any  sZ  iJr,  "'.°"  '^*''  °^ 
wise  retailer  would  et  l^v.  ""^^'"*=  *''«'  a 
tured  by  the  Sow  o„  ?.  ^  '"''°'"*^  »">  '^^'P" 
how     is     thV  It        *''*'""'  ^°"'e'-?    And 

who  know  morf  about  r?"""^  ''="°-' 
of  goods  in  general  than  ^1'^*^  '""  P"«=«^ 
self,  unless  h?  triks  "  *  •  T'''"""  '"'"- 
course,  all  this  maV  Sire  t^  '"'°  '*•  ^^ 
or  less  deception,  but  what  is  .h"'"  '1°^  "^'^ 
that  is,  in  fact,  what  it  Z!  ''''  '"  "''^  ^orld 

tamly  everyn;a:?  ;;f-';^;^Itis  cer- 
and  put  the  hf><!t  f^.r  P  'he  best  side  out 

but  decepebn^^Vt^Sir-""''  '"".  ^"^^  "  'his 
from  the  journal  of  m^^  '""'^'"''  ^"PJ^ 
illustrate  the  force  of   7  T"  «P^"ence,  ^ 

"  While  engag^t'Jf  ^"'  ''"""  ^""*="  = 
smart  MichiSown  .^    ^T"^  ''"^'"«=«  ■"  a 
a  leak  one  Z"  n7u.  :':^'lt^'  ""I  °"  ^"'^"^ 
saturated  three  cases  of  A. Km  ^'  ^"''  completely 
Taking  it  for  g^S  ha  the     ^P'^'^^'^  •=°'^'=«- 
I  thought  I  w^oumI  a  liti   °  ''•^''''P°"^'^' 
opened  the  oil-stained  Ja^k^t  Tti::T>-    ' 
sacks  and  sent  it  ud  to  th.l     ^     ,     ^""^^^  '"'o 
re-roasted    it   i„    tL  ,  °"'^ '''"^''^ '"X  vvife 

thought    hi    miH,;       '"   "'"  '''"^''^"   «t°ve.      I 

and  ^  did-t  an      "hT'  '"  *?^"  "^  "'^  °''- 
-he  store,  f  :;----- Of,.  ^^, 
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to  detect  by  smell  or  taste   the  presence  of  coal 
oil.     When  re-roasted  it  was  returned    to   the 

coffcM,  and   labelled,   "Fine  mixed  coffee,  25 

fhT:  •  *I*^^  P*'""'*  "^  'hat  coffee  sold  at 
that  pnce,  or  five  pounds  for  the  dollar,  notw  th 
«and.ng  the  fact  that  I,  and  every  other  g"Jr 

wi:';:;t^^''"^^'^'-°«---''^^-4.at 

ov^ht  to  have  been  Squeezum.  He  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  that  class  of  hayseed  Shylocks'Tound 
in  every  country  town,  who  come  in  from  the 
barn-yards  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  unprl 
fitable  hves  m  shavmg  notes  and  opposing  every 

1.1  T'/"'"""'  y°"  '^"'^  •''"'•  does  not  con- 
fine h,s  trade  to  one  store.  When  necessity  com- 
pels h,m  to  spend  a  few  cents,  he  visits  every 
store  m  town  where  the  article  he  needs  is  kept, 
and  enquires  the  price;  and  if  he  finds  it  a  half- 
cent  cheaper  at  some  place,  he  will  return  to  that 
place  and  make  h,s  purchase,  making  sure  to  have 
the  change  so  arranged  that  the  retailer  will  lose 

ment,  old  Squeezum  went  the  rounds  on  a  coffee 
explora  ,on.  When  he  entered  my  store  he 
accosted  me  with  the  old  familiar  squeak  • 

I  m  jist  lookin'  rawnd  to  see  where  I  c'n 
find  the  best  coffee.'  c  1  c  n 

"  I  told  him  we  kept  all  kinds,  and  that  our 
pnces  were  right.    As  nearly  everybody,  at  that 
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time  uMd  Arbuckle's  coffee  more  or  less  I  h,«. 

tesil     r  J       .    ^  '^*"'  *°;  *''"'  taste  ain't  my 

taste.    I  haven't  drank  coffee  all  my  life  to  f^^ 

away  any  money  on  that  air  Arbuckte  Sr2..^°°' 

i    was    engaged    with    a    customer     an^ 

S'cI^eTTrr  ""^'r'"  ""'S^wS 

out^Sav   what"t'"/*'^  V5  •=«'*»''  he  called 
out       3ay,  what,  kmd  o'  coffee  do  ye  call  thU 

that  s  got  twenty-five  cents  rit  on  tSe'^ScS?'    " 

.cept  tS;&i^rt.!r;„^«:i' '-"- 

all  right    How  do  you  like  if 

Uh,  dem  Arbuckle's      DiHn'*  t  »  n 

wouldn't  gin  ye  two  cen^a  bu^ife    u    it'?  ^ay' 

cant  ye  put  me  up  five  pounds  fur  a  dollar  an' 

then  ye  II  not  hev  to  do  any  grindin'?'  ^" 

Squeezmn  bought  that  coffee  while  it  lasted, 
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m-n  two  c«,t.     L^KtiiaX  ^e  •  • "' 
Every  retailer  has  "  odds  and  «nl  "  u  ■ 

customers  as  well  as  aTi'hJ  sto^  ZT^  "" 
quires  as  much  cleverness  in  "It^'  •"  "  "" 
successfully  gain  anT"  t^n  the  ^0^'"^  ^ 
dispose  of  the  latter  T,-  i!  •  '"""er  »«  to 
«ase    until    the    "J,"*'  '",!""'  *'"  "'^er 

Alecks,"  and  S  the  S,":!!fi      *'"    "  «"«« 
•>un»n  ty  are  :'^'^°if'«'^^ -'lends  "of 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUMMER  ALWAYS  A 
GENTLEMAN. 


'I' 


A  SUCCES.SFUL  drummer  is  a  superior  being. 
He  must  be  able  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  Paul 
and  exclaim  with  that  illustrious  apostle: 
"  Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the 
more.  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
I  might  gain  the  Jews;  and  to  them  that  are 
without  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that 
I  might  gain  the  weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  (gain) 
some." 

The  successful  drummer  is  a  gentleman  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  He  is  a  gentleman  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  profession.  No  man,  I  care 
not  how  well  dressed  he  may  be  or  how  pre- 
possessing in  personal  appearance,  will  ever  win 
the  laurels  of  success  as  a  drummer  by  merely 
aping  gentle  manners,  or  playing  the  role  of 
gentleman  for  policy's  sake.  I  have  been  pained 
as  well  as  amused  many  times  with  masquerading 
exhibitions  of  this  sort.  The  genuine  article  never 
leaves  a  bad  impression  behind  him.  When  he 
calls  on  you  and  finds  you  busily  engaged,  he 
never  forgets  that  your  time  may  be  as  valuable 
o  you  as  his  time  is  to  him;  and  that  you,  being 
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approached  by  him,  possess  rights  which  he  as  a 
gentleman  ,s  bound  to  respect.    You  may  not  hke 
tlie  Mne  l,e  represents,  or  you  may  have  no  place 
for  an  order  at  tlie  time,  but  in  either  case  the 
gentleman  drummer  «ill  leave  an  impression  be- 
lund  hmi  that  he  is  such.    He  may  fail  to  secure 
an  order,  but  he  succeeds  in  winning  your  respect 
-a  something  which  only  the  successful  drummer 
^'alues.    The  next  time  he  calls  you  are  pleased  to 
meet  Inm.     There  is  an  air  of  naturalness  about 
liim,  and  he  is  so  unassuming,  candid  and  artless 
that  a  feehng  akin  to  friendship  is  engendered  at 
once.     For  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  you 
may  not  hke  his  line  and  may  never  give  him  an 
order,  but  he  never  shows  any  pique  or  speaks 
of  you  to  the  boys  as  a  self-conceited  old  "  skin- 
Hnit     because  you  do  not  buy  his  goods.     Being 
a  gentleman,  he  forces  you  up  to  his  level,  and  he 
knows,  and  every  drummer  ought  to  know,  that 
as  long  as  he  commands  your  respect   there  is  a 
chance    sooner  or  later,  of  doing  business  with 
you.    Indeed,  at  this  moment  I  recall  to  my  mind 
a  parallel  case. 

A  certain  drummer  travelled  for  a  certain 
Detroit  jobbing  house.  The  first  time  he  called 
upon  me  he  won  my  everlasting  goodwill  by  his 
gentlemanly  deportment.  His  line  was  not  suited 
to  my  trade,  yet  for  two  years  he  never  failed 
to  call  upon  me  when  visiting  my  town,  although 
1  had  never  given  him  an  order  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  during  all  this  time.  I  often 
wished  the  line  was  satisfactory  just  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  me  in  giving  him  an 
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order.  Finally,  I  gave  him  a  small  order  in 
opposition  to  my  better  judgment— something 
that  no  retailer  of  merchandise  ought  ever  to  do. 
Later,  this  man  found  a  place  with  a  big  Chicago 
manufacturing  house  and  was  given  an  extensive 
western  territory  to  cover. 

In    a    manufacturing    and    jobbing  house  in 
a    smart    Michigan    town    may    be    '^und    a 
man     who    madp    a    record    for    himself    as 
a    successful    dr     .ner.     He  was  adopted  into 
the  business,   so  to   speak,   when    he    was    a 
poor,  homeless  orphan  boy.     When  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  his  employers  saw  evidences  of  those 
sterling,  manly  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
successful  drummer,  and  they  put  him  on  the 
road.     I  was  in  his  territory,  and  during  all  the 
years  he  was  on  the  road  I  did  business  with  him, 
buying  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
(boots  and  shoes)  from  the  house  he  represented. 
His  average  annual  sales  averaged  over  $100,000 
—reaching,  the  last  year  he  was  out,  $140,000— 
and  his  percentage  of  losses  was  far  below  the 
average.    Billy,  as  we  familiarly  called  him,  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  store.    He  always 
came  in  with  a  ruddy  glow  and  a  pleasant  smile 
on  his  frank,  open  face,  and  the  very  grip  of  his 
hand  denoted  a  warm  heart  and  a  sunny,  genial 
nature.    It  mattered  not  how  busy  we  might  be, 
Billy  never  side-tracked  us;  in    fact,  he   would 
often  turn  in  and  wait  on  a  customer  and  show 
the  clerks  (or  myself,  for  that  matter)  how  to 
fit  a  shoe  and  make  a  sale.     He  never  bored  us ; 
but  he  had  a  faculty  of  ascertaining  what  we  were 
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out  of,  and  he  never  insisted  on  selling  us  any- 
th.ng  we  d.d  not  need.  He  seemed  to  know  just 
what  we  wanted,  and  never  omitted  anything, 
even  to  s.z.ng  up  in  innersoles.  He  never  dic- 
tated or  assumed  to  know  more  of  our  business 
than  we  did  ourselves,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  have 
■t  pretty  much  his  own  way.  He  was  simply  a 
Scntleman.  He  was  bound  to  please  and  make 
everything  satisfactory-which  was  the  whole 
secret  in  a  nutshell  of  his  success  ?  ,rner 

He  became  a  partner  in  the  busin<;».  aiid  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  since  "  Bil!y  "  has  had  a 
voice  in  the  management  the  business  has  very 
much  increased.  ' 

We  say  the  successful  drummer  is  a  gentleman 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  It  requires  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr  to  preserve  the  even  tenor  of 
his  ways  when  a  would-be  customer  refuses  to 
step  across  the  street  and  look  over  his  line  after 

.f'.^^lT'  ^".''°"'  '"  "  °P'="*"S  "P'"  «sP«<:ially 
f  at  the  time  of  refusing  the  clerk  was  idle  and 
the  would-be  customer  was  silting  behind  the 
counter  reading  day-before-yesterday's  paper. 
But  a  gentleman  at  all  times  means  a  gentleman 
at  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  so  he  shakes  hands  and 
says  good  bye  "  with  as  much  visible  grace  as 
though  he  had  secured  a  $500  order,  and  promises 
to  call  again  in  sixty  days. 

A  gentleman  "in  all  places"  means  that  the 
successful  drummer  will  never  fail  to  recognize 
his  customer  wherever  he  meets  him.  He  will 
never  dodge  his  country  customer  in  the  corridors 
of  the  city  hotel,  or  in  the  throng  of  pleasure- 
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seekers  at  a  fashionable  resort.  Superciliousness 
on  the  part  of  a  drummer  is  contemptible.  A 
drummer  who  cannot  wring  the  last  drop  of  this 
despicable  ingredient  out  of  his  anatomy  can 
never  become  a  success.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  dudish  fop  enter  the  store  for  the  first 
time,  and.  after  getting  a  pointer  from  a  clerk, 
approach  the  office  where  I  am  busily  engaged, 
thrust  his  card  into  my  face,  and  extend  his  hand 
for  a  shake  in  a  why-how-de-do-old-man-by-jove- 
I'm-glad-to-see-you  sort  of  way,  while  a  made- 
for-the-occasion  smile  spreads  all  over  his  false 
face.  If  one  of.  these  fellows  were  to  meet  me 
in  a  fashionable  street  in  some  city,  he  would  say 
to  his  companion :  "  By  Jove,  Cholly,  there  comes 
that  eld  duflfer  from  Mud  Hollow ;  let's  turn  off 
and  avoid  him." 

These  fellows  seldom  hold  their  positions  long 
enough  to  get  around  the  second  time. 
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HUMAN  NATURE  AS  SEEN  BEHIND  THE 
COUNTER. 

A  vouNG  lady,  shortly  after  securing  a  position 

LVtr^^K  '^  ^°°'''  ''°''-  ^''  -keel  how    he 

he  re    '  ,    ""'r-     "^  =™  '""'•^  t'«"  P'eased" 

Bef<  r?  J" ',    "  .''"u  ''"'"  ^  S'^'  ^"'•P'-i^e  to  n,;. 

ma  le  n,   TT"^  '^'  ^'"--^  "°  person  could  have 

n  a  e  me  beheve  that  there  are  so  many  different 

en^aL  "'"t'  '"  *'  '''°'''^-"  ^he  had  only  been 
engage.l  m  the  business  about  three  months   ve" 

dosed.  She  had  been  familiar  with  society  bear- 
ing the  cheap  stamp  of  respectability,  and  yet 
human    nature    had    remained    a    sealed    book 

On  y  three  months,  and  a  knowledge  acquired  of 
tlK>t  emgmatrcal  animal  called  mln!  \lo\^; 
young  fnend,  twenty-five  years,  nay,  a  whole  liTe^ 

hTuntldt^Vr*"'^^'"  "°*  >-  Efficient  £ 
the  unfoldmg  of  this  interesting  panorama     Life 

va  ietv  oT  '°  T]  ''■'"  '  ^" 'P-  of  Cinfit 
vanety  of  mankmd  and  the  limitless  and  ever- 
chang,ng  phases  of  human  character.  Go  ask  the 
tha  th^'  r*  '."  ""  "'"y  ^""^  he  will  tell  yo, 
evLJedrr  ''^  '^  'P^"'  '^^'''"d  the  counter 
acter  Levi  W  '""'  ^^""^ricity  of  human  char- 
acter  never  before  witnessed.  This  mutability  of 
human   character  is   the  spice   of  countc     life 
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Were  it  not  so  the  monotony  of  such  a  hfe 
would  be  unendurable.  If  all  mankind  were  of  a 
certain  uniform  pattern,  like  so  many  machines, 
there  would  not  be  space  enough  under  the  counter 
for  the  bones  of  those  doomed  to  earn  their  living 
by  the  manipulation  of  the  yard  stick.  Human 
nature  is  always  an  interesting  study.  Its  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  fully  mastered. 
There  is  always  something  new  and  unlocked  for 
to  keep  the  interest  alive.  The  man  who  studies 
ht'man  nature,  unlike  the  disciple  of  Euclid,  has 
no  infallible  axioms,  rules  or  principles  to  aid 
him  in  arriving  at  facts  or  in  founding  con- 
clusions. The  study  of  man  is  like  the  study  of 
meteorology.  We  must  found  our  conclusions 
upon  certain  forecasts  and  appearances  which  are 
very  uncertain  and  sometimes  lead  us  to  expect 
sunshine  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  rain. 
It  is  similar  to  the  study  of  orthography,  inas- 
much as  all  rules  are  subject  to  exceptions,  and 
as  we  are  not  sure  of  our  word  without  reference 
to  the  dictionary,  so  we  are  never  quite  sure  of 
our  man  until  we  lest  him.  To  study  metallurgy 
one  must  unearth  his  specimens  and  see  them  as 
they  are,  and  so  to  study  man  one  must  take  a 
position  where  man  can  be  seen  as  he  is,  unmasked 
and  true  to  color. 

A  position  behind  the  counter  enables  one  to 
see  man  as  he  is.  He  stands  before  the  counter 
maskless  and  cloakless.  Give  him  a  dime  in  ex- 
cess of  the  change  due  him,  and  if  he  counts  it 
over  carefully  and  drops  it  into  his  pocket  with 
a  smirk  of  satisfaction  spread  all  over  his  face, 
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he  is  a  thief  regardless  of  what  particular  church 
l.e  may  belong  to.     If  Mrs.  Blank  tells  you  that 
she  can  buy  the  "  very  same  identical  "  shoes  in 
some  other  town  for  $2.25,  when  tliey  cost  you 
*2.50,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  Mrs.  Blank 
.s  a  consummate  liar,  whether  she  regularly  at- 
tends some  weekly  prayer-meeting  or  not-but 
she  never  imagines  that  you  have  found  her  out. 
If  a  man  approach  the  counter  with  a  knock-down 
Jl.st.llery  breath,  and  after  buying  a  cigar  and  a 
lia  f-pound  of  plug  chewing  tobacco,  denies  his 
wife  a  half-yard  of  cheap  ribbon  and  his  little  son 
and  he,r  (God  forbid)  a  f^v.-cent  mouth  organ 
I'ecause  the  drought  is  drying  up  his  corn  and  he 
says  he  can't  afford  it,  you  may  put  him  down  for 
a  mean,  contemptible  brute    of    the    wild    boar 
species.     The  "smart  Aleck"  who  knows  more 
about  your  merchandise  than  you  do  yourself,  and 
who  always  uses  his  own  judgment  because  he 
considers  it  superior  to  yours,  is  an  ass  of  the 
short-eared  ^'ariety,  who  always  pays  more  for 
I1.S  whistle  than  other  people.     The  man  who 
wields  the  button  hook  knows  right  well  that  the 
husband  of  the  woman  who  returns  a  pair  of 
French  Kids  which  have  been  ruined  and  rotted 
with  foot  perspiration,  and  coolly  demands  a  new 
pair  for  them,  ,s  a  martyr  to  slow  poison  and  will 
Che  with  a  broken  heart.     And  this  same  knight 
of  the  button  hook  also  knows  that  the  lady  who 
returns  a  pair  of  shoes  which  her  daughter  carried 
home  to  try  on  and  which  were  two  sizes  too 
small,  and  m  an  apologetic  manner  calls  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  tliat  two  l)iittons  nre  torn  off  and 
the  soles  soiled,  and  cheerfully  expresses  a  wish 
to  i)ay  what  is  right  for  the  damage  done,  is  a 
noble  Christian  lady,  whether  she  belongs  to  some 
"  nieetin'  house  "  or  not.  Of  course  if  .she  had 
made  the  mistake  herself,  by  trying  to  put  a 
nnmljer  three  ^hoe  on  a  number  five  foot,  it  would 
be  evidence  indisputable  that  she  was  a  vain, 
silly  old  prude,  and  even  if  she  were  President  of 
the  local  \V.  C.  T.  U.  it  would  make  no  difference. 

And  so  we  might  write  volume  after  volume 
by  way  of  illustrating  how  it  is  that  people  reveal 
their  inner  selves  and  expose  their  true  natures 
when  they  approach  the  counter.  A  man  may 
wear  a  mask  successfully  in  the  church,  at  the 
club,  on  the  street  and  in  the  social  circle,  but 
when  he  stands  before  the  counter  the  mask 
tumbles  off,  the  clasp,  snaps  and  the  bundle  of 
human  riddles  opens  up  like  a  book. 

It  is  said  that  a  man's  pocketbook  lies  near  his 
heart.  This  is  true,  no  doubt,  for  we  find  that 
by  touching  a  man's  heart  we  involuntarily  touch 
his  pocketbook.  Thus  it  is  that  a  man's  heart  and 
his  pocketbook  are  very  close  friends.  The  heart 
is  secretive,  but  its  secrets  are  all  revealed  by  the 
pocketbook.  If  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  pocketbook  any  certain  man  carries  around  with 
him,  ask  his  grocer.  He  can  tell  you  what  it  is 
made  of,  what  shape  it  is  and  how  much  it  will 
hold,  for  no  man  has  looked  into  its  secret  recesses 
and  heard  it  close  with  a  snap  as  many  times  as 
he  has ;  and  as  every  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
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iwcketbook  gives  away  sonu-  secret  of  the  heart, 
who  is  mof"  nmpetent  to  judge  of  a  man's  true 
inwardness  th;.  i  the  one  who  sells  him  his  dailv 
supplies? 

If  I  were  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  character  of  any  certain 
individual  I  would  not  apply  to  his  pastor,  his 
doctor,  or  his  social  friends.     His  wife  might  be 
able  to  give  me  the  information  required,  but  for 
the  sake  of  her  children's  future  prospects  in  life 
and  her  own  gooci  namp  she  would  certainly  re- 
fuse to  do  so.    i\o,  if  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  man  I  would  take  a  bee-line 
to  his  grocer.     Am  I  trrthful,  generous,  upright 
and  square?     Ask  the  man  who  waits  upon  me 
from  day  to  day  and  supplies  me  with  food  and 
raiment.    Don't  ask  my  pastor,  for  he,  poor  fel- 
low, IS  the  worst  imposed  upon  and  the  most 
easily  deceived  person  in  the  community.     He 
is  never  in  a  position  to  catch  me  with  my  mask 
oflf  and  cannot  know,  therefore    whether  I  am 
shoddy  or  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.     Don't  ask 
my  social  friends,  for  society  is  a  sham  and  a 
masquerade  and  each  member  wears  a  mask  so 
well  fitted  that  Hie  closest  intimacy  can  never  dis- 
cover wha.  lies  beneath.     Of  course,  my  wife 
could  tell,  but  she  woul<;n't,  and  I'm  glad  of  it. 
Why,  the  quiet  old  man  around  *'ie  corner  who 
shoes  my  children  and  supplies  me  with  the  coflfee 
I  drink  every  morning  can  tell  you  more  of  my 
true  character  in  five  minutes  than  my  most  inti- 
mate friend  ever  knew. 
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In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  a  position  behind 
the  counter  is  the  best  possible  one  in  which  to 
study  human  nature,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  makes  such  a  life  endurable  is  this  variety  in 
human  nature  which  is  continuously  unfolding 
new  phases,  freaks  and  eccentricities,  showing 
that  man  is  the  great  human  chameleon  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 
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and  Z'>  ^""^^'f  Shang-VVhang  tea  but  once, 
and  then  it  proved  a  decided  success.    Indeed   it 

\\  hang  to  cross  my  mercantile  tow-path  under 
.'.m.Iar  conditions  again.  I  would  r:p^at  th  ex- 
per,ment-that   is,   if  I   remained   unconverted 

^k  Creek  for  a  gro-     y  stock  down  at  "The 

),^T:f  ^vas  something  like  half  a  waggon- 

m  on    h°e"r'""^^P"?  P'^'^^Ses  of  tea  cofded 

tuff ",nd      "  °^  l^'  '"''''''"^-     ''     "■"  precious 
stuff,  and  no  one  knew  where  it  car.  .  from;  but 

the  supposu.on  was  that  it  had  been  Drought  to 

kIoL°1  ""^  '\^'''  storekeeper,  old  Tim 
Noodles,  from  somewhere  down  in  Ohio.  When 
old  Tim  swapped  the  stock  for  a  tract  of  nine 
lands  the  packages  were  invoiced  (so  the  oldest 
.nhabnants  say)  at  fifty  cents  each.    At  the  nS 

t'th'th'T  'r"'"'  '°  '^^^"'y-«-  -t'.  and 
"  bl  ?ffJ^.'      '''"^'  °^    "^^"^r^'i'P    'hey    were 
bluffed     m  at  ten  cents.    After  this  they  were 
not  mvojced  at  all-just  thrown  in  with  the  cob- 
webs and  good-will  of  the  business 

Shortly  after  the  stock  passed  into  my  hands 

suggested  to  Flackett  that  we  had  betL  give 

the  store  a  renovating  and  make  a  bonfire  of  the 

dusty  old  packages.     Now,  Flackett  was  older 
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than  I,  and  had  therefore  accumulated  more 
worldly  wisdom.  He  gave  me  free  access  to  his 
stock  of  wisdom  in  return  for  enough  store  space 
to  exhibit  a  sewing  machine.  When  I  suggested 
the  bonfire,  he  slowly  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  solemnly  shook  his  head— a  sure  indi- 
cation that  Flackett  had  suddenly  struck  an  idea 
and  was  about  to  discharge  it  for  my  special 
berifit.  Flackett  had  a  great  head  and  would 
have  become  a  State  senator  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  his  mother  drew  a  pension  which 
was  sufficiently  ample  to  give  both  a  living,  and 
keep  him  in  tobacco. 

Mounting  the  step-ladder  he  took  down  one  of 
the  packages  and  opened  it.  The  ravages  of 
time  had  obliterated  the  printing  on  the  label,  and 
the  silver "  tea-spoon  inside  the  package  had 
been  reduced  to  a  green  skeleton.  The  original 
plating  of  silver,  or  tin,  had  been  slowly  eaten 
away  by  the  Prussian  blue  and  the  native  Chinese 
indigo  of  the  tea. 

"Now,  look-ee  here,"  said  Flackett,  tapping 
the  side  of  the  broken  package  with  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe,  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  words,  "  three 
men  at  different  times  have  sunk  capital  on  these 
dog-goned  packages  amountin'  to  eighty-five  cents 
a  package,  an'  they  didn't  cost  you  a  picayune- 
but  that's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  make 
suthin   on  'em." 

"What!"  I  said,  "  do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
unload  that  painted,  poisonous  stuff  on  my  cus- 
tomers for  real  tea?" 
"  Oh,  don't  be  so  dog-goned  tender  in  the  bit," 
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Flackett  replied.    "  Now,  there's  over  four  hun- 

match  nto^        °^"  ^"  ''""P  "'^  hull  shootin' 
"ew  LnlJ  r  ^^y  ^''«'«'  «"d  advertise  some 
new-fangled  tea  an'  sell  it  fur  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound     You  can  clean  up  a  hundred  do£ 
out  of  ,t  as  easy  as  rollin'  ofF  a  log  " 

I  be^n  to  question  the  morality  of  such  a 
thmg  when  Flackett  interrupted  me  Jith,  "There 

to  sta^  "a  n,?"   '  '.'°^^  '''"  ^""'^  *°  ^he  fSs 
stnri T      V      P"  °   '°'""  '°'^'  'n«t«at  o-  keepin' 

ve  w^tl'  f '•■  '^^'^  '™^  y^  Si'  ^  -chance,  an' 
ye  won  t  stop  to  preach  about  it  neither  " 

bodv"  t'"T'V'''  '*"'^  ''"PP^"^d  to  kill  some- 
Dody,    I  ventured  to  say 

metholf^  cheap  painted  stuff  like  that  an' 
tote  It  home  fur  ',s  wife  to  drink  is  no  good  to 
th  world,  enyhow;  and  eny  woman  that^'llli^^ 
w.th  s.ch  a  man  am't  much  better.    But  ye  needn't 

pZlLnll '''  '■'"■";  "^''°''^-  ^''-^  ^'""  '""ff 
foZ  Z^  K  '1'"^'^°  '"  '*  '°  ■'■■"  the  kind  o' 
folks  that  buys  that  sort  o'  stuff  enyhow  Sich 
people  don't  know  tea  fron,  a  hole  in'the  ground 

drink  it  ^l't?t"^"P  ^"^  "^""^'^  -h!„  "hey 
PI    I  t^l^7  '*  "'  '"  their  jidgment."  ^ 

Flackett  had  fully  convinced  me  by  this  time 

and  I  asked  him  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  ",e 

and  drafteATT^r"^  "  ''  '"  "PP^P^'"^*^  -^e, 
and  drafted  the  followmg  advertisement  which  I 
had  inserted  m  "  The  Forks  Vindicator" 
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Just  Arrived 

At  the  Ohio  Grocery  in  The  Forks,  direct  from 

the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

Shang-Whang 

The  New  Popular  25-cent  Tea. 

Try  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "  Shang-Whang " 
went  off  like  hot  cakes.  The  fellows  up  in  the 
woods  who  hauled  hemlock  bark,  ties,  hoop-poles, 
wood  and  other  products  of  the  backwoods  to 
"  The  Forks  "  diiring  the  winter  months,  bought 
"  Shang-Whang,"  and  pronounced  it  the  best 
twenty-five  cent  tea  ever  sold  in  "  The  Forks." 
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What  is  so  stiflf,  stark  and  utterly  lifeless  as 
a  last  year's  mullein  stalk?  What  so  su^es  ive 
doet'^ot",-"'*"  '"'  poverty-stricken  fiewT'l 

and  vet  tie  m"T  T"  T''  '*  ""^-'y  ---n^- 
k  0/15    "'f  J^^'^'^'^ber  winds  cannot  blo^ 

er  h.de  .ts  ugly,  dilapidated  form  from  view. 
Althn     /'^"^*.'""8^  fi™ly  rooted  to  the  earth 

anfoc?  "°*'""^'  '■'  '^  '  ^'*''^""?  something 
and  occupies  space-it  has  gone  to  seed.  It  ha! 
fulfilled    ,ts    destiny-served    the    purpose    for 

Jo^to'ser  '""  '''''--'  -^  "-  ^^  ^°^ 
Did  you  ever  see  a  town  that  had  gone  to 

have^o  V  "'  ''"'  I™''^  °'  ''""'-  -dustry 
have  not  become  corroded  by  the  canker  of  time 

they  are  found  among  the  tombs  of  the  grat- 

grandfathers  of  the  present  generation       ^ 

of?h"ese  "Tad'  *'?/'''  '"^'""'"'^^^  ■"«=  t°  °"e 
?me  after  ?  f  u  -"P""*"^  «^'°^-"  ^^^  «ome 
thTlin!  /  '  '  "creepin-"  sensation  along 
the  l,„e  of  my  vertebral  column.     It  wasn't  a 

a     ik"  7n?;"^  °'  f '  "^^'  ^°'-  '  ^'-y«  -ffe 
nitiM         J^^  °"    "''''""^"■'    ^   -contemplate   the 
P.t.able  condition  awaiting  man  when  the  New 
Woman  has  fully  asserted  herself 
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The  old  town  in  question  lies  hidden  among 
the  sandhills  of  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  On  one  of  its  four 
corners  star-Is  an  old-fashioned  two-story  brick 
block.  The  block  contains  four  stores,  but  all 
except  the  comer  one  are  boarded  up  with 
antiquated  shutters  fastened  with  iron  cross- 
bars. On  one  of  the  opposite  corners  stands  the 
old  village  "tavern,"  that  made  three  or  four 
men  well-off  before  its  present  proprietor  was 
born.  On  the  old  "  graveyard  "  on  the  hill  are 
the  mossy  tombstones  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
old-timers,  who  drained  their  substance  to  the 
very  dregs  in  the  taproom  back  of  this  rickety 
old  bar,  leaving  a  legacy  of  poverty  and  shame 
to  their  children.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
"tavern-keeper"  was  a  wizen-faced,  run- 
down-at-the-heel  old  fellow,  who  kept  a  few 
bottles  of  colored  water,  and  a  box  of  two-for-a- 
nickel  cigars  just  for  a  show,  while  he  eamtd 
a  diluted  living  by  carrying  the  mail,  "  swappin' 
horses,"  and  fishing.  There  are  four  stores  kept 
in  the  old  town,  such  as  they  are,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  dilapidated  old  structures  where  stores, 
wagon  shops,  cabinet  shops,  tin  shops,  and  vari- 
ous other  shops  once  flourished. 

After  declining  a  pressing  invitation  to 
"  swap  "  horses  with  the  seedy  tavern-keeper,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  corner  store.  The  front  door 
was  furnished  with  an  old-fashioned  thumb-latch 
attached  about  two  feet  above  the  threshold.  I  had 
to  stoop  to  unlatch  the  door,  and  when  closing  it 
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stove.     Three  cM  fZ  "  *'"''"8^  "^'^ 

while  a  fourth  1  '  °''"P''''  ''■"''"  ««'«- 
Plu^  for  toU  °"  '  '°"P  "^^  whittling  a 
chaL      Th      .  ""'^"  ^'"'^  ^'  had  just  pur- 

around  three  sides  of  f)f  ''"=''""8^  ■"*" 

the  ceili„r  Tte  stLV    "■"'^  '"^  '^*^"^^d  to 

Shem     M  ^    "'^"'^     t°     shoot    ducks  •    but 

Ha.  wasLstr;e'^„-rhrd-Stf  of  thlt' 

o..ie„rtt^^strrafd"^.h^ 

occupation,  caused,  no  do'ubt   'a  iSfo7dT 
pression  to  steal  over  them.  ^        '^^" 

A  drummer  entered    tho    ,,*■„,  i    . 

n.ghted  pack  of  heathens  we  would  become  were 
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it  not  for  the  rays  of  good  cheer  thrown  out  by 
these  apostles  of  commerce,  as  they  go  up  and 
down  at  all  times,  and  in  and  out  of  all  places. 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Noah,"  said  the 
missionary,  as  he  set  his  grip  on  a  basket  of 
onions  and  extended  his  hand  towards  Shem. 
"  I  rep — " 

"  I  hain't  the  boss,"  broke  in  Shem,  as  he 
turned  the  bridle  over;  "the  ole  man's  gone  a- 
duckin'." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  his  son, 
ani  that  you  look  after  the  business  when  he  is 
away.    I  repre — " 

"  Ya-a-s,"  again  interrupted  Shem,  "  I  s'pose 
I'm  'is  son,  but  I  don't  buy  nothin',  an'  the  ole 
man  don't  buy  nothin',  no  more." 

"Oh!   who  does  your  buying,  then?" 

"  Hain't  got  no  buyer,"  snapped  out  Shem,  as 
he  threw  a  ball  of  twine  at  Ham,  who  all  at 
onct  found  an  extra  amount  of  hammering  to 
do.  "  The  fact  o'  the  matter  is,  we  can't  sell 
nothin'  in  this  'ere  town,  so  we  don't  buy 
nothin'." 

"Why,  you  have  lots  of  people  living  around 
here — where  do  they  buy  their  stuff?"  queried 
the  drummer. 

"  Wa-a-1,  the  county  town  is  only  about  ten 
miles  from  here,  and  I  guess  the  folks  all  goes 
there  to  trade.  We  don't  blame  'em  a  dum  bit. 
If  we  wuzzent  a  keepin'  store  here,  we  wouldn't 
buy  a  blame  cent's  wuth  here  nuther." 
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"  Well,  why  don't  you  sell  out  and  give  some 
other  fellow  a  chance  to  do  business  here?" 

"  That's  easier  sed  nor  done,"  said  the  gram- 
marless  Shem.  "The  ole  man's  be'n  tryin'  to 
sell  out  ever  sense  'e  tuk  the  business  w'en  grand- 
pap  died,  an  'e  ain't  no  nearer  to  jt  than  w'en  'e 
begun. 

At  this  delivery  from  Shem  the  old  fellows 
around  the  stove  groaned.  So  did  I  The 
drummer  glanced  about  the  store  and  made  a 
final  appeal. 

"IVell,    this  is   certainly   the   most   peculiar 
town  I  ever  struck,"  he  said.    "I  called  on  the 
other  fellows  and  they  talk  as  you  do      They 
said  you  did  pretty  much  all  the  business  that 
was  done  in  the  town,  and  I  expected  an  order 
sure  from  you  people.  Now,  don't  you  think  there 
may  be  some  few  things  you  are  out  of?    You 
know  If  you  don't   keep   all    staple  articles  in 
stock,   you   can't   expect   the  people  to  be   so 
amazingly  accommodating  as  to  go  ten  miles  to 
buy  what  you  don't  keep,  and  then  come  back 
and  trade  the  balance  with  you.    You  see,  they'd 
have  to  come  here  first  and  get  a  list  of  such 
things  as  you  might  happen  to  have.    And  that 
would  be  very  uncertain,  for  while  they  were 
gone,  you  might  accidentally  sell  the  very  thine 
they  wanted,  and  then  they  would  have  to  go 
without   it,   or   drive  that   twenty   miles    over 
again     The  people  in  this  town  may  be  obliging 
but  I  don  t  believe  they  are  so  deaucedly  obliging 
as  all  that."  ^ 
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Here  the  drummer  fished  out  a  card  upon 
which  was  printed  a  double  column  of  names  of 
specialities,  and  tossing  it  on  the  counter,  con- 
tinued :  "  As  I  said  before,  I  represent—" 

"No  use  talking,  mister,"  interposed  Shem, 
as  he  held  up  the  bridle  to  see  if  it  hung  right, 
"  we  hain't  a-buyin'  no  more." 

Well,  good-bye,"  said  the  disgusted  knight. 
"  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  warned  every 
commercial  man  to  steer  clear  of  your  town? 
Suppose  I  should  tell  them  they  couldn't  sell  a 
dollar's  worth  of  ,goods,  get  a  decent  meal  or  a 
clean  bed  in  this  measly  old  moss-back  town — 
what  would  you  think  of  me?" 

"  I'd  say  ye'd  struck  it  'bout  right,  mister," 
replied  Shem,  with  a  pine-coffin  grin  and  streaks 
of  harness  oil  spread  all  over  his  face;  "fur 
that's  just  about  the  size  of  it?" 

The  drummer  went  out.  The  man  on  the 
soap  box  had  listened  and  whittled  until  he 
spoiled  his  plug.  Ham  struck  his  thumb  a  blow 
with  the  hammer  and  set  up  a  murderous  howl 
that  woke  up  the  old  fellows  on  the  kegs.  Ihen 
the  fire  went  out,  and  so  did  I.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  town  gone  to  seed. 
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""^VnuTZ^  ™«  ^"^CKENS  BE- 
FORE THEY'RE  HATCHED." 

A  LONG  time  ago  a  boss  crow  shouted  "  Don't 
count  yot,r  chickens  before  they're  hatcSi'' 
and  ever  sirce   t  has  been  "  ^o  ,  ,7 .       ' 

the  few  who  were  endowed  with  some  decree  of 
Ltlv^   ;     ?  r^  "°  P°*""^y  i"  this  new,  specu- 
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come  from  the  grave  of  William  Shakespeare  or 
elsewhere,  is  not  so  learned  as  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be.  Having  no  ideas  of  his  own,  poor 
fellow,  he  is  driven  to  the  catacombs. 

This  is  an  age  of  original  thought  material- 
ized. There  is  no  place  in  the  world  to-day  for 
human  parrots.  They  should  be  caged  and  kept 
for  amusement  only,  like  the  feathered  song- 
sters. Do  not  misunderstand  me  in  this  matter. 
A  masterly  understanding  of  the  truths  taught 
by  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages,  should  be 
striven  for  by  all  who  would  become  learned, 
and  he  who  acquires  the  greatest  proficiency 
along  this  line  will  be  better  able  to  develop  his 
own  originality. 

But  it  is  the  old  "  saw "  that  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  essay  which  calls  for  special  atten- 
tion. Who  it  was  that  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  chickens  should  not  be  counted  until 
they  are  hatched  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 
Whoever  it  was,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
beacon  star  of  hope  had  disappeared  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  author's  mind.  And  not  only  so, 
but  the  author,  by  formulating  his  own  despair 
into  a  proverb,  would  rob  all  mankind  of  the 
only  thing  that  makes  life  endurable— namely, 
hope.  He  made  a  very  common  mistake.  He 
framed  a  standard  for  all  mankind  with  material 
taken  from  his  own  experience  only.  He  was 
short-sighted  and  narrow-minded.  He  thought 
that  because  ht  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  other 
people's  eggs  would    fail    to    hatch   also.     He 
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would  have  us  keep  right  on  setting  our  eges 
of  course,  but  not  with  any  expectation  of  hatch- 
ing chickens  What  a  s  -*t  morsel  of  encour- 
agement this  is  for  struggling  humanity  I  What 
an  mcentive  to  do  and  to  dare! 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  metaphorical  eggs  this 
old  philosopher  failed  in  hatching  out?  I  won- 
der If  he  was  engaged  in  retailing  merchandise? 

M"  lu    *^'''?'"^  ^"''"*'*  •'«  *°"'d  ^  familiar 
with  the  unhatchableness   of   literal   eggs,   and 
when  the  usual  time  came  for  his  credit,  's  to 
gather  up  the  remains,  it   would    be    the  most 
natural  thmg  in  the  world  for  him  to  associate 
blasted  h<^es  with  stale  eggs.    I  wonder  if  there 
IS    an    affinity    between   hopelessness   and   the 
grocery  business?     I  would  advise  every  man 
who  IS  contemplating  the  grocery  business  to  sit 
down  and    seriously    consider    the  prospect  of 
hatching    out    chickens,    and    peradventure    he 
might  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  field  of 
adventure. 

The  counting  of  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  IS  right  and  proper— provided  the  eggs 
are  good  and  the  conditions  for  hatching  are 
what  they  should  be.  In  fact,  it  is  the  hope  that 
contres  around  the  counting  of  the  chickens  that 
makes  us  careful  in  choosing  the  kind,  and  in 
testing  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  in  obtaining 
and  applymg  the  best  possible  means  of  hatch- 
ing them.  The  man  who  qualifies  himself  for 
any  kind  of  business,  and  reaches  out  and  grasps 
Jt  with  a  firm,  tenacious  hold,  pushing  it  with  all 
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the  inents'.  and  physical  force  at  his  command, 
has  a  right  f  anticipate  success.  Shut  off  this 
anticipation  and  the  very  means  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  realization  is  weakened  and 
destroyed.  Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  persistent 
and  untiring  effort,  and  without  this  success  is 
out  of  the  question. 

Young  man,  go  aliead.  Select  the  best  and 
latest  improved  eggs  you  can  find,  and  be  sure 
they  arc  the  hatchable  kind.  Remember,  you  are 
going  to  hatch  chickens,  and  conveniences  and 
appearances  cut  no  figure  in  the  selection  of  your 
eggs.  Some  eggs  never  hatch,  yet  some  people 
keep  right  on  setting  them,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence, or  fate,  for  chickens.  These  people  never 
get  into  the  poultry  business.  When  they  get 
old  and  toothless  they  have  to  get  along  without 
chicken  broth. 

ESe  sure  and  set  your  eggs  in  a  suitable  place. 
Set  them  where  all  dangers  may  be  warded  off 
by  yourself.  Don't  take  any  chances  in  the 
matter.  Remember  that  the  best  regulated 
hatchery  is  subject  to  unforeseen  disasters,  which 
make  it  sufficiently  hazardous  without  tak-  ig 
chances  on  anything  visible.  After  they  are  set, 
watch  them.  Don't  trust  to  Providence.  Provi- 
dential aid  will  not  be  v  ithheld,  but  it  will  never 
include  one  iota  of  yoi.r  part  of  the  work;  re- 
member that.  Don't  trust  to  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry  while  you  are  up  in  the  woods  fishing,  or 
down  at  the  "club"  playing  pool.  These  fel- 
lows may  be  pretty  good  fellows,  and  some  day 
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they  may  make  a  success  of  the  poultry  business 
themselves;  but  what  do    they    care    for  ^ou" 

The  temperature  must  be  kept  even.     Don't 
keep  up  an  over-supply  of  heat  for  a  few  clays. 

e   the  mercury  drop  to  the  freezing  point."  Some 
fellows  try  this  plan,  but  they  are  n^er  seenT 
the  manket  with  spring  chickens. 
Fmally.  you  must  never  take  your  eye  off  the 

hermometer  in  that  hatchery,  or  forget  to  iS 

vilho!.';"^  ."""'^  ^"" "'" ""'  '-^•"«  «°"o 

without  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  steadfastness 
rf  '.urp<.se  born  of  the  spirit  of  c.rpcctm,cy- 
Hjef^re,  count  your  chickens  befo-e  they  are 
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BROWN,  MRS.  JENKS  AND  THE  EGGS. 


Brown  is  bald-headed.  It  is  said  he  was  born 
bald-headed.  The  bald-head,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  little  episode.  Brown  is 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Just  why  he  never 
married  I  cannot  say.  His  neighbors  say  it  is 
because  he  is  too  stingy  to  buy  a  license ;  but  his 
manners,  speech  and  general  deportment  would 
indicate  that  the  reason  he  never  married  is  be- 
cause he  never  met  a  woman  he  thought  was 
good  enough  to  be  his  wife.  Brown  is  a 
descendant  of  proud,  aristocratic  ancestors,  and 
he  moves,  acts  and  exists  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  this — to  him — pleasant  fact.  Even  the 
smile  that  illumines  his  ruddy,  round  face  and 
adjacent  territory  where  the  hair  ought  to  grow 
shows,  as  plainly  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  Belshazzar's  dining-room,  that  Brown  knows, 
better  than  any  one  else,  that  the  blood  which 
courses  through  his  veins  contains  some  of  the 
same  red  corpuscles  that  distinguished  his  fore- 
fathers in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement. 

Brown  is  exceedingly  exact  in  his  habits,  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  will 
give  his  liver  the  "sulks,"  and  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  it  is  a  hint  from  one  of  his 
customers  that  some  little  irregularity  has  been 
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discovered  in  his  manner    of   conducting  busi- 
ness.    To  earn  a  dollar  in  a  manner  that  w  i 

relre^sh  "  T  *'^  *°P  °'  '^■^  "^"^-heaci  coo  a.^" 
refreshing  showers  of  praise  from  those  who 
make  the  eammg  of  the  dollar  possible,  and  t^n 
c^^ng  to  that  dollar  as  the  drowning  man  clun,J 
to  the  proverbial  straw,  is  Brown's  only  am 
bition,  earthly  or  heavenly.  ^ 

Brown  keeps  a  general   store   on  one  of  the 

mLZ"'''^^'''  ^"'^^^'  -'J  one  day  sorie! 
thmg  occurred  there.     If  it  had  occurred  inTnv 

ItZ^.u  '  ''"*  '*  ''^PP^"«d  ^t  Brown's,  and 
.t  shows  that  even  the  smiling,  aristocratic,  kid- 
headed  .mperturbable  Mr.  Brown  is  not  exemnt 
from  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  fal  toX 
common  lot  of  storekeepers. 

A  sun-browned,  vinegar-visaged  female  on  the 
down  side  of  forty,  accompantd  by  a  homely 
freckle-faced  boy,  drove  up  in  front  of  bTws 
store  w,th  a  horse  that  wore  a  sad  count  ^nce 
and  looked  as  though  he  had  just  passed  through 
h.s  twentieth  wmter  on  a  diet  of  rye  straw,  and 
m  the  wagon  were  a  dish-pan,  a  market  basket 
and  a  tin  pail,  all  full  of  eggs 

Mr  ^R^*  """'"'"5'  ^''"-  ^'"^''"  ^^id  the  bland 
wiJh^heT'  '.'  *'  ^-?"'"  ^"^  *he  boy  came  in 
with  the  hen-fru.t;  "you  have  quite  a  lot  of 
eggs  for  these  warm  days,  but  I  suppose  they 
are  nice  and  fresh?"  ^ 

"Course  they  be."  snapped  Mrs.  Jenks,  with 
an  air  of  injured  innocence.    "  Do  ye  'spose  I'd 
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bring  rotten  aigs  to  the  store  to  sell?  Now, 
them  'ere  eggs  air  all  counted;  thar's  jist  ten 
dozen  in  that  air  pan,  eight  dozen  in  that  basket, 
and  five  dozen  in  this  'ere  pail.  Bub,  here,  seen 
me  count  'em,  didn't  ye,  Bub?"  But  Bub  was 
examining  the  interior  mechanism  of  a  new- 
fangled mouse-trap  and  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him. 

Brown  knew  that  Mrs.  Jenks  was  a  most  dif- 
ficult customer  to  get  along  with,  and  so  he  put 
the  eggs  into  a  crate  by  themselves,  the  better  to 
make  certain  of  the  exact  number. 

"  There  are  just  twenty-one  and  one-half 
dozen,"  said  Brown.  "You  must  have  made  a 
mistake,  Mrs.  Jenks,  in  counting  them,  for  they 
fall  short  a  dozen  and  a  half." 

"Fall  short,"  contemptuously  snorted  the 
Jenks.  "No,  they  don't  fall  short  neither.  I 
guess  I  know  how  to  count  aigs — I've  counted 
aigs  all  my  life — and  I'll  take  my  solemn  oath 
that  I  fetched  jist  twenty-three  dozen  aigs  into 
this  store — didn't  I,  Bub?"  Her  appeal  to  the 
urchin  was  made  in  vain,  for  he  was  out  on  the 
sidewalk  trying  to  work  up  a  jackknife  trade. 
Brown  put  on  one  of  his  best  smiles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his 
count :  and,  while  thus  engaged,  the  smile  on  his 
face  grew  stronger — so  did  the  tongue  of  Mrs. 
Jenks.  All  at  once  an  explosion  occurred.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  explosions.  The  first 
came  from  the  crate  of  eggs  that  was  being  re- 
handled.     It  left  its  visible    effect   on  Brown's 
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negligee  shirt  front— its  invisible  effects  were 
painfully  apparent  to  every  one  in  the  store  who 
had  not  lost  the  sense  of  smell.  Brown  rose  up, 
and  when  the  top  of  his  bald-head  reached  high- 
water  mark  he  was  something  terrible  to  behold. 
His  smile  was  all  gone,  and  there  was  a  look  in 
his  face  that  aenoted  wounded  dignity. 

"Mrs.  Jenks,"  said  Brown,  in  a  voice  that 
suddenly  checked  all  merriment  on  the  part  of 
two  or  three  disinterested  spectators,  "  ta  ;  your 
eggs  and  go." 

Mrs.  Jenks  stamped  her  No.  7  cowhide  shoe 
upon  the  floor  in  a  fit   of   rage.     She  said  she 
would  take  her  eggs  and  go,  and  would  never 
come    back    again.      She     accused     Brown    of 
stinginess  and  everything  else  she  could  think  of, 
and  charged  him  with  trying  to  steal  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  her  eggs,  and  told  him  I.e  put  the 
rotten  egg  among  her  eggs  and  broke  it  pur- 
posely in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effect- 
ually succeed  in  his  thieving  schemes.     During 
this  violent  tirade    Brown  stood  as  motionless 
as  a  statue.     It  was  the  calm  that  precedes  the 
storm.  The  growing  darkness  on  his  face  showed 
that  even    the   self-contained   bachelor,  Phineas 
Brown,  Esq..  could  not  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions    preserve  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways. 
Had  he  chosen  any  other  calling  in  life  it  might 
have  been  different,  but    in    a    life  behind  the 
counter  experiences  are  encountered  that  would 
upset  the  serenity  of  the  angel  Gabriel.     At  last 
Brown  exploded. 
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"Take  your  eggs  and  go!"  he  said;  and  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  he  did  not  tell  her  where  to  go 
with  her  eg^.  Not  many  fellows  placed  in 
Brown's  position  would  have  made  this  omission. 
"Take  your  eggs  and  go.  You  can't  play 
any  of  your  tunket  little  tricks  on  me  any  longer. 
You  have  caused  me  more  trouble  of  mind  than 
all  the  rest  of  my  customers  put  together.  Your 
butter  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  I  am  compelled  to  sell 
it  at  a  loss  as  grease,  and  your  eggs  always  fall 
short  in  count.  You  soak  your  dried  apples  in 
water  and  find  fault  with  everything  you  buy. 
In  fact,  you  are  mean,  tricky  and  dishonest,  and 
I  don't  want  any  more  of  your  trade.  Take 
your  eggs  and  go." 

Brown  then  relapsed  into  a  statue  again,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  Mrs.  Jenks  and 
her  eggs — minus  the  one  that  collapsed — had  left 
the  store.  The  strain  of  invective  that  flowed 
from  her  mouth  ceased  not  until  the  innocent  old 
horse  had  turned  the  corner,  and  then  it  grad- 
ually died  away  in  the  distance.  Poor  Brown 
was  crestfallen.  All  he  said  after  the  piratical 
old  Jenks  had  sailed  away  was,  "  That  makes  me 
tired." 
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"OMNI"  AND  THE  DRUMMER. 

The  drummer  is  omnipresent      H.  ;. 
where  present  with  us.    WWever  ^        T^" 
are  gathered  together  for  tr^^         °  °'  '^''^ 
will  the  drummed  be  found  It  ""•1'°^''  '^"' 
No  lumber  shantv  wl?      V^^  ""''^'  °^  ^em. 

oi  our  evergreTnVrelTat'S  i"  '"^  ''=''*''^ 
not  find,  and  no  mininl  ^  drummer  did 

deepest  canyo"  of  the ^"?  ^"  "^  '''""^  '"  ^^e 
drummer  do^s  not  Z  ""|^  "^"^  ^'^^  *^ 
within  geographical  limits  for  „o  Z"""''"''' 
however  remote  from  fh  t  ,  "^^dmg  post, 
ab'e  to  .voZmJ,°1^,  ^^J  "''^T'""'  '^ 
every  vehicle  of  conveyan  e  Z  '''''y':'^''''  "" 
by  night.     The  ordZt  ""'^*'  ''^  ^^^  or 

ambulations    bv^      7  *"""  ^°^^^"^  ^is  per- 

"  When '":„/^..C''r  The'''     "  ^''^''' 

him^rrr  CereT^oi'^'  r^^  ^'"  '^' 
how  it  goes  ar7  iZJ.  ^T'  ^^^  '*  ^°«^'  "^ 
the  drummer  "~r",-^°""l"^''°"^  -'h 
tial,  and  if  it  do2  h^  f  "  *'  °"'y"  ^^^^"- 
Ar,^  1,-        •  '    "^  drummer  goes  with  ii 

It  mav  not 


may 


he  the 


proper   thing  to  speak  of 
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him  as  a  fixture  but,  really,  the  omnipresence  of 
the  drummer  in  a  railway  coach  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  water-tank,  and  the  absence  of  one  would 
be  as  noticeable  as  that  of  the  other.  The  omni- 
presence of  each  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
satisfaction  the  general  public  derives  from  them 
depends  upon  how  full  they  are  kept.  The  drum- 
mer is  the  only  specimen  of  the  human  family 
that  can  come  and  go  simultaneously  or  appear 
everywhere  at  the  same  time.  It  is  understood 
that  the  drummer's  omnipresence  does  not  apply 
to  any  other  world. 

The  drummer  is  omnivorous.  If  he  were  not 
so  he  would  be  a  failure  as  a  drummer.  He 
visits  all  places,  under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, and  he  must  attune  himself  accord-ngly. 
When  among  Christians  he  dines  like  a  Chris- 
tian, but  when  he  drops  off  at  a  halfbreed  settle- 
ment he  must  connect  his  gizzard  with  the  regu- 
lar organs  of  digestion,  and  eat  his  muskrat 
stew  with  the  usual  degree  of  nonchalance  which 
so  distinguishes  the  drummer  from  the  rest  of 
humanity.  When  he  is  among  Romans  he  must 
eat  what  Romans  eat,  and  if  he  lacks  a  gizzard 
(which  every  successful  drummer  possesses)  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  business  with  the  Romans. 
The  drummer  who  cannot  eat  what  is  set  before 
him,  and  digest  it,  has  mistaken  his  calling.  A 
man  may  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
the  man  who  travels  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
$50,000  or  $75,000  worth  of  merchandise  per 
year    is  no  tourist.     He  is  a  drummer,  with  a 
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nerve  of  iron,  a  cheek  of  brass,  and  a  gizzard 
that  wouid  do    up   a    turkey   buzzard  thTfTr^ 

encyclopedia  of  universal  anecdote.     He  is  the 
great  and  only  travelling  bureau  of  statistical  in 
format.on,  boiled-down  facts  and  distil  Sw" 

tJreaming  of,  when  men    shall   look   upon  each 
other    as    individual    ^-actors    in    ,.„« 
brothi.rV,r,„^     -ru     J     actors    in    one    common 

nor  Gent^       r  '  '^"''""'''  '^"°^^  "«i*er  Jew 
world      H        ^°"'"'«^«-  the  great  civilizer    is 
world-wide  ,„  scope,  reaching  out  to  the  uttem;ost 
part  of  the  earth  and  to  the  remotest  islands  of 
the  sea,  wherever  man  is  found,  soliciting  and 
extending  a  helping  hand  in  the  exchange  of 
products,  thereby  placing  earth's  choicest  pro- 
ductions and  the  fruits  of  man's  inventive  genius 
where  they  may  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  by  un"! 
versal  man.    This  is  the  civilizing  work  of  com- 
merce, and  who  but  the  drummer  is  the  apostle 
of  commerce?     The    inventor    may  evolvrthe 
thought,   and   the    manufacturer   may    eive    it 
material  form,  but  it  is  the  drummer  who  pro- 
claims Its  merits  and  introduces  it  to  the  world, 
ihe  knowledge  he  gathers  and  disseminates  as 
he  goes  from  city  to  country  hamlet,  and  from 
hamlet  to  town,  and  from  town  to  city  again 
passing  from  state  to  state,  ever  gathering  and 
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ever  disseminating,  is  not  confined  to  commercial 
matters.  He  is  the  great  travelling  equalizer 
of  the  opinions  of  the  day.  He  generalizes  and 
moulds  public  opinion  on  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day  by  gathering  ideas  at  one  point  and  dis- 
pensing them  at  some  other  point.  He  is  a  keen 
observer,  a  liberal  thinker,  and  a  true  reflector 
of  men's  latest  and  best  eflforts. 

The  drummer  is  omnifarious — that  is,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  him.  He  represents  every  phase 
of  human  character  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  of  all  nationalities  and  kindreds. 
The  drummer  rea(^s,  thinks  and  digests,  and  con- 
sequently is  strongly  opinionated  on  all  the  social, 
scientific,  political  and  religious  questions  of  the 
hour.  To  learn  how  exceedingly  nnifarious  he 
is,  one  has  but  to  hear  him  express  his  opinions 
on  these  various  subjects.  No  drummer  was  ever 
hung,  however,  for  being  too  warmly  attached 
to  his  religious  opinions. 

The  drummer  believes  in  omniparity  as  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brother  drummers  in  good 
standing.  He  will  steal  a  march  on  his  rival  if 
he  has  to  ride  astride  the  locomotive  boiler  or 
cut  across  lots  and  climb  barbed  wire  fences  to 
do  it ;  he  will  look  his  rival  in  the  eye  and  lie  as 
only  a  dt'immer  can  lie,  about  orders  taken;  he 
will  do  up  his  friend  in  a  manipulation  of  the 
pasteboards  before  going  to  bed — but  let  that 
rival  meet  with  misfortune,  or  need  a  helping 
hand,  ah,  then  it  is  that  the  drummer  shows 
the  metal  he  is  made  of.    Then  it  is  that  his  big 
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heart  beats  with  fraternal  throbs  of  sympathy 
and  h.s  strong,  right  ann  goes  out  in  SX' 

The  drummer  is  omniform.    He  is  long  short 
Jt.  lean,  dark,  fair,  homely  and  handsome     He 

hV^Ss'-hil^sirf^SXnV^— •  '^n 
varies  in  degreJ:Lhing\  2liSTZ 
country  hamlets  and  its  minimum  at  home  In 
JUS  .ce  to  the  d  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^-    J 

orld  5  ,  °°u '"^'  ^''  ^^^"""^  ^nd  finest 
formed  fellow  that  ever  placed  his  autograph  on 

room  girr^'"  "  "''^^'  ''  '  P^*="^  '^'"-^- 
The  drummer  is  not  omnific.      If  he  were 
there  would  be  no  stupid  railway  employees  o^ 
Chmese  cooks  bom  into  the  world.    If  the  drum- 
mer could  create  everything,  we  would  have  fire- 
proof hotels,  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food 
and  an  automatic  switch  tender  that  would  never 
fail  to  do  Its  duty.    Ah,  yes,  and  would  he  fail 
to  create  a  pair  of  wings  that  would  enable  him 
at  the  close  of  the  week's  business,  to  fly  away 
to  the  dear  ones  at  home.    No,  the  drummer  is 
not  omnific;  if  he  were,  the  hotel  office  would  be 
a  urearier  place  on  Sunday  than  it  now  is. 

The  drummer  is  not  omnipotent,  but  he  be- 
lieves in  the  omnipotence  of  an  all-wise  Creator 
more  generally,  according  to  his  numbers,  than 
any  other  class  of  business  men.    It  is  the  puny 
narrow-minded,     short-sighted,     callous-hearted 
pygmy,  whose  limited  vision  shuts  out  the  starry 
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heavens,  who  worships  not  at  the  shrine  of 
Omnipotence.  The  drummer  is  not  so  con- 
structed. He  is  robust,  liberal,  generous,  big- 
hearted,  and,  best  of  all,  he  is  reverential. 

Omnia  vincit  amor  is  the  drummer's  motto 
and  the  secret  of  the  mighty  conquests  he  is 
credited  with. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  drummer 
rides  in  the  omnibus. 


hi 
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THE   HILL  OF  MERCANTILE   LIFE- 
A   DREAM. 

Footsore  and  weary  with  the  trials  and  per- 
Plex,t.es  of  hfe,  I  lay  n,e  down  upon  a  g«Tsv 
knoll  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  AnTas  iZI 
I  dreamed  a  dream.     1  dreamed  I  was  spiS 

seemed  to  be  a  desolate  plain,  out  of  which  rose 

va    a    a^. '"?  7'^^'  ^"'^  '''^  ^""""it.  which 
was  at  a  great  elevafon,  was  level,  broad,  and 

garden       ""^"'"''    °'   '     '"^""^"^    '^"Pical 

It  was  an  enchanting  scene,  and  I  gazed  lone 

ameTmv',^'  '''  '''"'  ''*''^''*-     ^oft  mu^f 

Tty  plarn"^    r*"^   '''"   ''  '  '^'  "P°"  that 

cushL'TH-         'r'   ■"""  ''"'"^  "Pon  richly 
cushioned  divans  beneath   vine-clad  bowers  of 

Ejmc  loveliness,   while  others  were  rll  ning 

upon  couches  of  ease  in  cool  and  shady  n™ks 

neads   and  the  costliest  of  oriental  rugs  were  at 

heir  feet.    And  as  I  looked,  I  beheld  I  bTautlfu 

female  figure  come  from  the  centre  of  the  garde^ 

bearing  golden  trays  laden  with  delicious^  fruUs' 

trffe:rh:rSes^"^'^-^^''^^'-^''- 
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1^     il 


A  iKcllam  of  sounds  proceeding  from  the  base 
cf  the  mountain  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
beheld  there  a  great  multitude  engaged  in  a 
frantic  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain  and  reach 
the  enchanting  garden  above.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance the  mountain  sides  were  covered  with 
climbers,  while  at  the  foot  thousands  were  push- 
ing and  struggling  in  a  mad  scramble  to  find 
some  easy  place  to  make  the  ascent.  I  noticed 
particularly  that  nearly  all  of  them,  before  they 
reached  a  certain  altitude,  relinquished  their  hold 
and  fell  back  to  the  ground,  to  try  some  other 
place.  I  noticed,'  also,  that  a  smaller  number 
gained  higher  levels  before  falling  back,  and  as 
I  looked,  I  saw  one  reach  the  summit.  He 
seized  the  golden  rail  with  one  hand,  and  the 
female  figure  caught  him  by  the  other  "nd  helped 
him  over  the  balustrade  into  the  garden,  where 
she  placed  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his  brow  and  a 
golden  sceptre  in  his  hand.  I  observed  that 
those  who  fell  from  high  altitudes  very  seldom 
rose  again  so  high.  As  I  locdced  still  closer  I 
saw  the  ladders  which  -.tended  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit.  They  were  attached  to  the  ro  -gh 
and  uneven  surface,  making  the  ascent  hazard- 
ous and  extremely  difficult. 

My  curiosity  was  now  fully  aroused,  and  I 
longed  for  an  explanation  of  the  strange  scene. 
And  as  I  sat  and  wondered,  an  old  man  appeared 
before  me.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke, 
saying : 

"  Harken  unto  me,  O  man,  and  I  will  explain 
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SrturTT  ''*"'  '°",  "•  '^''"''""'f-  This  is  a 
craggy  mass  of  earth  and  rocks  that  looms  and 
frowns  upon  us  is  the  mountain  of  business  S 
"P  whose  steep  and  slippery  sides  every  man 
must  climb  who  would  reach  the  beau  fu.  gar- 
den of  ease  and  comfort,  which  you  ob  e  vf  at 
the  top,  and  which  represents  the  rock-suplrted 

yiu  "w  Jr''"^ ^""^^^-   ^"^^ '--tifuTfS 

bo  ers  of  S  "  r"'""^  '^''  ^-""S  'he 
tlmir,  1  V  •'"'^''^"""g  eminence,  serving 
Goddess  of  T  f  '^  ^°  «P«=ially  devoted,  is  hf 
SdSh  ^  ""'•  ^•'^  '=^^"««  '"  her  golden 
g.rdle  the  ponderous  keys  which  unlock  the  grel" 
storehouse  of  nature  represented  by  the  moim 

to  be':tkKde'"th'^''f"'"^"^  '°''-'  '^-'" 
c  a  ncKle  jade.     She  frownr  upon  the  strup- 

glmg  masses  clh.ging  to  the  rocks'lelj^:,  thi 

enclosure.     She  w,ll  not  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  any  man  until  he  has  grasped  with  fin^  hoTd 

that  In^"  '"tT"'*"'  P'"^"^'  '^'  '°^'='-  --ail  o 
that  enclosmg  balustrade.  Then  her  scorn  gives 
place  to  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  she  crowns 
h.m  w,th  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  and"" 

of  the  "  "'*'  t-^r'"^"  ^"^^P'^^  emblemati  al 
of  the  power  and  mfluence  which  ever  accom- 

sucTess    '''"''''*'°"  °^  '''""'  °'  ^"^""^d  ^°^""y 

"Those   winding,    frail-looking     ladders    ex- 

tend,„g  np  the  rough  and  uneve/sides.  no^  il 

lowmg  some  deep  depression    where  they  are 
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lost  to  view,  now  extending  over  some  sharp 
projecting  rock— these  represent  the  various 
branches  of  business;  and  although  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  climber  vary  in  each 
case,  the  sum  total  of  difficulties  met  by  way  of 
any  one  ladder  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
of  any  other.  This  teaches  you  that,  as  capital 
always  tends  to  an  equilibrium  in  profits,  one 
kind  of  business  pays  in  the  long  run  as  well  as 
another.  It  also  teaches  you  that,  as  '  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,'  neither  is  there  a 
cushioned-seated,  Jiydraulic  elevator  running  up 
the  mountain  side  of  business  life. 

"  You  will  observe  that  the  masses  who  swarm 
the  base  are  worn  out  with  fret,  worry  and  loss 
of  energy.  They  rush  hither  and  thither,  look- 
ing for  elevators  which  do  not  exist.  They 
mount  a  ladder  with  careless  indifference  as  to 
their  climbing  capacities,  and  when  the  first  diffi- 
culty is  encountered,  the  majority  relinquish  their 
hold  and  drop  to  the  ground,  to  try  some  other 
ladder.  Others,  you  will  observe,  reach  higher 
points  before  loosening  their  hold.  But  it  mat- 
ters not  at  what  point  the  white  feather  is  shown, 
the  vacillating  aspirant  for  fortune's  favors  must 
drop  to  the  ground;  he  may  not  step  from  one 
ladder  to  another  and  maintain  her  altitude — he 
must  descend  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Every 
ladder  must  be  mounted  at  the  bottom.  This 
teaches  you  that  the  experiences  gr  ned  in  any 
qne  line  of  business  are  helps  in  tnat  bvsiness 
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clininp-  nn  ,  K  /  .  "^''^^  *■■«  yo"  not  re- 

sweet  music  greets  the  ear?"  "^   ^■''''" 

.    '^''^  "''^  "lan  heaved  a  heavy  sieh  anri  n.-  . 

way  to  make    he  asS„t      f  T'  ^"^  ^"'^'^^■- 

and  wasted  energ.es  sounded  the  death-lfnell 
all  my  hopes  and  aspirations. 

.    ^^^"'■"'  "'^w,  to  the  practical  world  of  con 
c.ous„ess,  and  if  you    vah.e    time  and  opS" 
tun,ty,    remember    what    you    have    seenTnd 


